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. I. INTRODUCTION 

In this study, we initially set out to investigate a situation in 
which there was unusually unfettered competition between two school sptems. 
In the city of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, pai^wts and students have a unique 
opportunity to choose between non-denominational public schools and pub- 
licly supported Roman Catholic schools, with no penalties or fees attached 
to either choice. 

Such an arrangement, unheard of in the United States, is perhaps 
nearly as rare in Canada, although it is comprehensible in the context 
of Canadian patterns of educational finance, and the regulations* governing 
them. Unlike the United States, Canada has no constitutional barrier to 
state involvement in religion, or, vice versa.. Within the Canadian con- _ 
stitution, the British North America Act, is the provision that the piib- 
vincei may set up publicly funded denominational schools, as well as a^ 
provision protecting the right of religious minorities to set up denomina- 
tional schools. ^ ^ 

In most Canadian provinces, legislation permits the formation of 
'such publicly funded denominational, or separate, systems, as they are 
called. In most instances, the separate systems are affiliated with the 
Roman Catholic church, but there are exceptions. In areas where Roman 
Catholics are a majority, the public schools are de facto Catholic schools, 
and there are sep^irate schools for the Protestant minority. (In Saskatoon, 
the Roman Catholic school systei? is designated as the separate system. 
Therefore, in referring to Saskatoon, the terms ''separate** and **Catholic" 



will be used interchangeably.) 

The BNA Act recognizes only two religious categories f^r the forma- 
tion of publicly supported school systems— Roman Catholic an)| non-Catholic 
The laws permit a person*s property taxes to support only one\ school, sys- 
tem, public or separate, ard each religious group retains the i ght to 
tax its own. Thus, as a rule, in provinces permitting the establishment 
of such dual school systems, a person may enjoy a free, tax-supported 
education only in the system appropriate to his or her religious affilia- 
tion, i.e., the system supported by his or her taxes. 

At the local level, however, there are many exceptions. It should 
be noted that the Canadian legal system, following the British system, 
places a great deal of reliance on precedent. If a procedure is followed 
long enough without challenge, it may acquire something akin to the force 
of law, even though the written law may require something, quite differ- 
ent. 

In some cities, for example, a parent may send children to schools 
in the oAer system upon filing a declaration ti'ansf erring property taxes 
to that system. Such ^ declaration may or may not require a formal re- 
nunciation of one's previous religious faith, depending on local custom. 
In other cities, one may patronize the other^system upon payment of tuition. 

The various patterns of funding and client affiliation among 
Canada's five westernmost provinces were the subject of a study by 
Erick«on aiid .Nault under a ^ztit from the Spencer Foundation. During 
that study, the researchers unearthed the Saskatoon instance of unencum- 
bered choice among systems, the subject of the present report. 



In the above-mentioned study, the authors noted thati 

the separate systems in these cities [under study] seem to have - . 
gone through two phases in their relationships with the public 
systems, and may be entering a third. For some time now these } 
systems hav% existed alongside the public systems without much 
sense of coDopetition. Resources- were adequate, if not ample* 
High birth rates meant assured high enrollments for both sys- 
- tems. Where formal or informal arrangements permitted Catholics 
and Protestants to choose between the public or separate systons, 
crossovers were nev^ so great that they caised either system 
serious concern. Declining birth rates later resulted in a 
. second phase of relationship. Neither system was assured, in a 
time of declining enrollment, that it would have sufficient stu- 
dents to keep all schools open and employees active. Families 
"crossing over" now represented a troubling loss of student num- 
bers. Faced with enrollment declines, the separate . . . school 
systems had responded by attempting to make their schools more 
visible and to provide services which would attract and mainta^in 
high proportions of Catholic families. This phase of relations 
may be followed, the data hint, by la third—a phase of competi- 
tion in which the systems openly seek to attract the families that 
^re within the traditional constituency of the competing system, 

V 

At the time of that study, enrollment had in fact declined somewhat 
in the Saskatoon schools, and it was anticipated that the third stage 
might have been reached. An agreement allowing free access by families 
to either school system had been signed in 1970 for the collegiate 
(secondary) schools, followed in 1973 by a similar agteement concerning 
the elementary schools. 

As Erickson and Nault stated: - 

Immediately after the enrollment agreement was first signed s . . the 
separate (Catholic) system experienced a major loss of Catholic fami- 
lies. ... In 1975, concerned about enrollment losses,*^the separate, 
syst u commissioned a researcher to investigate the reasons for the 
losses of Catholic families to the public system. The researcher 
concluded that the separate... system needed to be more visible, and s 
that the distance to Some separate schools was regarded by some 
Catholic families as too great. The system responded to this report 
by initiating a vigorous campaign of public relations to inform 
Catholic families about the separate schools. . . . The high schools 
engaged in a program of recruitment for graduating eighth graders. . 



The system expanded transportation services to acconmiodate parents 
who felt the separate . . . schools were too far away.^ 

As a result of these and other new programs and policies, to be 
described in the body of the report, the Catholic schools regained some 
of the enrollment previously lost.. Even many non-Catholics were attracted. 
Around ten percent of t.he enrollment in the separate schools was non- 
Catholic by 1979, at a time when public school enrollments were declining. 
Observers in the separate school system thought public school authorities 
were concerned over" the loss, and anticipated that the public system would' 
respond by aggressively publicizing its schools as well. One official 
expressed the fear that such a policy could result in direct- competition 
for students. 

As the body of thi5^ report bears out, these fears were groundless. 
So was the anticipation that a third stage of direct competition would 
be reached. As it happened, the conditions which were expected to pre- 
cipitate such competition never materialized. Enrollment declines were 
prevented by an inc;rease in Sa*lcatoon»s population. This increase was 
the product .of an economic boomlet, caused by discoveries of large 
deposits of uranium and potash in the Saskatoon area, coupled with a 
decision >to exploit known deposits of heavy oil nearby. Although the 
majority of newcomers were not families with school -age children, there 
are enough new 'families with children to increase enrollment slightly in 
the separate system and stabilize enrollment in the public system. (In - 
fact, both systems enjoyed slight incr easels in September, 1980.)' 

Moreover, given what we have found, it is difficult to understand 



the fear expressed by a separate school administrator that open competi- 
tion would ensue between the systems for each other *s students. Whereas 
the public schools did in fact mount an aggressive publicity campaign, 

.it, like that of the separate schools, seemed designed to give the pub- 
lie schools greater visibility rather than to attract the normal consti- 
tuency of the separate schools. Moreover, de^ite the fact that enroll- 
ments were tight, if not declining, the relations between the systems 
s'eemed to be unusually cordial, given the apparent pressures toward 
taking a competitive stance. Central office personnel in both systems 
acknowledged that there was a degree' of competition, bUt regarded the 
situation as healthy, and saw great educational benefits resulting from 
it. In particular, both systaons seemed to be emulating each other's 
successes, with the result t;hat we found an unusual degree of variation 
among schools an each system. With this* variation, resulting from efforts 
of the two systems to provide the programs and/or services most desired 
by their constituencies, combined with a freedom of choice between two 

-systems with different educational philosophies and religious orienta- 
tions, the range of choice afforded to families seemed unusually broad. 
Those interviewed were prone tp remark that the principal consequence of 
the agreement was that "it keeps you on your toes.'* They felt that the 
result was better (education for all students in Saskatoon, not just for 
their own students. 

Our , inquiries into the nature of the arrangement worked out by the 
two Saskatoon school systems, its history, and its implementation, suggest 
that the result is far from a situation of unbridled competition. Indeed, 
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the agreement whereby the two systems opened their doors to each other's 
students could only have come about in an atmosphere of cooperation. 

Thus, other conceptual frameworks appear to be more appropriate 
than that of competition to analyze the situation. Among t^e factors 
that make the results something other than pure competition are: 

4 

* the ability of parents and students to choose freely between 
systems is a consequence of a working agreement between the 
two systems; obviously, neither system would have agreed to 
this arrangement if they felt they would be harmed by it; 

* the agreement contains an "escape clause'* ^which may be employed ^ 
by either party; so far neither party has felt any need to use 

' it; 

* there is regular and frequent cooperation between administrators 
and professionals on one board and their counterparts on the 
other board; 

* the actual administering of the agreement requires each party 
to .assume that the other is" acting in good faith; 

* teachers in both systems belong to the same professional associa- 
tion; although they do not say so explicitly, both systems 
appear to recognize the need for each other. 

^ One framework that appears, at first glance, to be appropriate is 
the oligopolistic competition characteristic of advanced capitalism. 
One can easily see an analog to the present situation in several major 
U.S. industries, in which a few manufactui^ers dominate the market, put 
out a similar range of products at similar prices, and (whether by chance 
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or by agreement) compete principally for market shares. The degree to 

m 

which cost is not a factor for consumers, ind to^ which the two. systems 

emulate the most successful of each others' products, fits nicely with 

this model. So does the tendency of administrators to point with pride 

-to statistics suggesting that their system is more successful than the 

other at attracting the other's clients (although officials of both sys- 

terns explicitly disavow this aim), # " 

If we pay close attention to the words that our informants use to, 

characterize the situation, however, it appears to be best described a» 

4 

a friendly rivalry. As we shall see, the unusu^-lly great effort devoted 
to public relations, the Apparently unusual degree of responsiveness to- 
parents, the high degree of innovation, the tendency to. deny actively 
^recruiting each other's students, and the pride expressed at success- 
fully attracting them, are all at least compatible with this image. We 
shall return to this theme after the data have been presented. 

The principal method of data acquisition was 'a series of 24' face- 
to-face interview?, all but two of which were tape recorded,* conducted 
individually and in groups of two, by Jonathan Kmin during the learly ' 
part of December, 1980. Virtually all the top officials of the public 
and Catholic boards of education were interviewed, along with the past 
and present presidents of the Saskatoon Teachers- Association (who,, con- 
veniently, comprised one teacher from each system and from each level) ^ 
and the current president of that organization's parent body, the 
Saskatchewan Teachers Federation (wlio, convenigntly, was also a 
SaskatooA man). In addition, in order to test some propositions of 
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interest to the investigators, the principal and three teachers in a 
Catholic elementary» school were also interviewed. Readers may deplore 
the lack of balance represented by our sample. As we shall see, the 
latter interviews turned up some unanticipated ideas vhich .^ould have 
been worth examining further by direct investigation in the public school 
Unfortunately, our resources did not permit such investigation, and we 
ijiust leave these questions, which concern school cH^j^tes in the main, 
in that honored category of "questions for further research." 

In addition to the above groups, one public school teacher and one 
parent with children in both systems, both of whom happened to cross the 
investigator's path, were interviewed informally. Needless to say any 
conclusions must be tentative in the exti^me. 

Along with face-to-face interviews, raan^ documents were examined. 
These included the literature which both systems publish to inform parent 
ar^ the general public of their activitiv^s, decisions, etc., but they 
also included a number of internal memor^ij^a and working papers which 
the officials of both systems were kind enough to allow us to peruse. 
Additional information was garnered by surveying all the advertisei|entj> 
placed by both systems in the Saskatoon Star-Phoenix , the loca, daily 
newspaper, and all the news articles therein concerning the schools, for 
the period from August 25 to September 30, 1980. Points whi^h still 
remained unclear were discussed with some of the officials interviewed 
in December via telephone interviews conducted early in February, 1981. 

Given the limited time available in which to complete the work, the 
present study must be viewed as hypothesis-generating, rather than 
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hypothesis -testing. Indeed, it has uncovered a context^which should be 
quit-** conducive to further research. 

The information compiled herein is of relevance to several fields- 
of educational research. First, given the ynusual degree to which family 
choice is unencumbered by fiscal constraints Saskatoon, and given the 
unusual -variety from among which families may choose (both systems also 
permit the choice of any school within the system), the situation is of 
interest to those concerned with voucher plans. Although not strictly 
speaking a voucher plan, the degree of freedom of c^oice present in 
Saskatoon mimics many such plans. 

Secondly, the same conditions make Saskatoon an especially fertile 
field in which to explore the ways in which parents choose among schools. 
Although the evidence we have on the point is all second-hand, we have 
discovered enough to suggest that further inquiry in this area would be 
extremely worthwhile. The two conditions cited make Saskatoon a settiiig 
within which true parent preferences are likely to be expressed and acted 
upon readily. This is in sharp contrast to most of North America, where 
the public schools tend to be re'u. / uniform in structure and curri- 
culum, while other alternatives carry a price tag, often substantial. 

Finally, because qf the different educational philosophies of the 
two systems, the agreement to permit free choice developed the latent 
function of allowing families to choose between different types of school 
-climate, as well as between different modes of religious affiliation and 
•different program opportunities. Thus, further research on school cli- 
mates in Saskatoon may be quite relevant to the study of school climates 
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in general, and of their effects on parent choice and student performance 
in particular. 

In the pages that follow, we first deal with> the cultural, his- 
torical, and iegal background underlying the agreement to allow free 
choice between systems. • 

Following that is a description o£ the administrative structure of 
the two systems ajid of the alternatives provided. Finally, the causes 
and consequences of this variation are discussed, or at least speculated 
upon , 
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II. THE TERMS OF THE AGREEMENT 



. Before we proceed further, we had best make clear the terms of the 
agreement under discussion. This will 'be followed by a description of 
the historical, social, cultural, ard legal context within which this 
agreement was reached. 

There are actually two, virtually identical, agreements . The first, 
signed in 1970, applies to collegiate tsecondary) students, and the 
second, signed in 1973, extends the same privileges to elementary, stu- 
dents. The most basic provision is that students from either religious 

V 

group may attend schools of either system, at their own (or their parents') 
choice. The enabling legislation was a clause in the 1968 (provincial) 
School Act , which "makes provisiion for School Boards to enter into agree- 
ments with any other SchooJ Board for the education of children."^ Fhe 
agreement^purportedly were reachedyby the officers of both boards out 
'^of a ^conviction that parents should Jiave the right to determine the best 
education for their children. * 

The 1970 agreement provided fox the payment of a uniform annual fee 
from one school board to the ocher, on behalf of their students who 
chose to attend the other system's coll3giates. The 1973 agreement made 'the 
same proidsion for elementary students." 

The amount of tuition to be paid by one board to the other is the 
"approved non-resident fee per student as c^'lculated under ^e School Act 



and the Regulations under that ac€ being the npt cost per student in the 
Saskatoon School Diafrict No. 13."^ The latcer clause is based on the 
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legal fiction that there are two coterminous school districts, Saskatoon 
School District No. 13, which is the public school district, and St. 
Paul's Roman Catholic Separate School District No. 20. One is considered 
a "resident" of the district to which one pays one's taxes, or, if a 
renter, of the district appropriate to one's religious affiliation. 

The one exception to the tuition fee formula just noted is for 
students in innovative programs or special education classes. For those 
students, the tuition fee is "the net cost per student of offering the 
program (or classj . . . after deducting operational and any special grants 
received from the Government of Saskatchewan or any other source."^ Thus, 
the tuition fee in this case represents only those costs not covered by 
the provincial government, as calculated for public school students in 
the city. 

The agreement states that if a parent or gu^irdian declare3 school 

support for eitrher district, that district ha§ the legal responsibility 

to educate the child. And if the taxpayer "at the time of registering 

8 

his child or children or any one of them in a school ..." declares 
himself to be of the Roman Catholic faith or of a non-Catholic faith, 
then the responsibility for educating the child follows that declaration. 
Thus one's religious affiliation, for educational purposes, may be declared 
in either of two ways. If one owns property, one's property taxes must 
be paid to only one of the two school districts. Due to a wrinkle in 
the l('Cal laws, property is automia tic ally assumed to the public school 
district unless the owner declares otherwise, and any property sold re- 
verts to the public board on the first of the following year, barring a 
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declaration of separate school support by the new owner. Renter^, how- 

ever, pay no property tax, so their declaration of faith is made the 

time of entering a child into school. So, for example, if a non-Catholic 

renter enters a child in Kindergarten in a Catholic school-, and declares 

his or her faith as non-Catholic at that time, it is the responsibility 

of the public sch^^ * ".rict to pay that child's tuition, and vice versa. ^ 

According to the agreement, principals in the various schools are 

to compile a roll of students covered by the agreement by September 30 

of each year, and forward it to the director of their system by October 10. 

The systems are then required to verify these rolls, "combined into a 

10 * 

sinif^e nominal roll for the school system," and tuition payments are 
calculated on the basis of this roll, with costs adjusted for the various 
levels. This roll is updated monthly, and payments are made in ten monthly 
installments during the school year. 

In practice, the work is a bit more con5}licated. Although the law 
require^ that property taxes be declared consistent with one's religion, 
this law is not strictly enforced. Many persons who opt for the other 
school system also transfer their taxes to that system, although this is 
not required. Indeed, one of the purposes of the agreement was to make 
such tax transfers unnecessary. However, before the agreement was 
signed, tax transfer was the principal means by which one could obtain 
an , education from the other system. 

Thus, npt everyone whose school declaration shows than to be of a 
given religion actually pays taxes to the appropriate school system. 
As f result, a great deal of administrative time is taken in searching 
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the tax rolls to verify the tax status of those on the "nominal rol]." 

o 

This is necessary because, e^. , the nominal roll for September, 1980 
shows 3168 Roman Catholic students in the public school system, but 
1162,5 of them come ^rom homes that are declared as public school tax 
supporters. 

Finally, the agreement contains a provision allowing either party 
to terminate the agreement at the end of the school year by giving 90 days' 
notice. 



III. THE HISTORICAL ^AND SOCIAL CONTEXT 

There are many features of the history and culture of both the 
province of Saskatchewan and the city of Saskatoon that have provided a 
social context in^ which an agreement such ^ the one just described would 
be possible- Many obseryers have stressed a strong tendency toward 
cooperation as a social fotmdation of the province, Robin Farquhar, Dean 
of the School of Education at the University of Saskatchewan, says, "the 
cooperative spirit is very strong here," This point was also stressed 
by several public school administrators- They referred to the fact that 
the province wes frontier territory quite recently (Saskatchewan became • 
a province in 1905). On the unsettled plains, cooperrtion was a 
necessary fact of life— there -was no way to raise a bam, or even farm, 
without the support and assistance of one*s neighbors; medical care 
might be three hours away at best, necessitating further cooperation, 
etc. 

There is also a strong emphasis on cooperation in the formal 
structure of the province.^ The provincial cabinet includes a Minister 
of Co-operation and Co-operative Development- The forerunner of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Producers, one of the largest such 
organisations, w^s founded in 1901, even before Saskatchewan became a 
provinqe- The province is second only to Quebec in the number of Co- 
operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, with a much smaller 
population than the latter province, and has the highest total member- 
ship in such organizations of any province- As of 1957, 559,330 persons 
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belonged to such cooperatives, more than twice the number in Alberta, 

12 

the province with the next highest rate of membership. 

The provincial government was also the first to lean towarl 
socialism, acquiring title to its natural resources in 1930. In the 
same vein, the province was the first to have public hospitalization 
insurance, .in 1946, and the first with pr.ovincially administered medical 
insurance, in 1962.^*^ 

Another factor working in favor of the agreement is the ethnic- 
cultural -historical nature of Canada. Being a member of the British 
Commonwealth, the Canadian government does not have the bars to estab- 
lishment of religion present in the U.S. Constitution (v^ien we explained 
that provision of the U.S. Constitution to some Catholic school teachers 
in Saskatoon, they were shocked at the idea ) . Canada also has what 
several administrators called "the French fact." The French minority has 
been present in Canada from its inception, and provision had to be made 
for the French language and the Catholic religion as a result. Thus,, 
the BNA act apparently not only provides for two official languages, 
but provides for the possibility of state- supported minority education. 
The actual provision of educational services is left to the provinces, 
and some do not in fact provide separate education. However, the fact 
that the possibility exists is^^ distinct difference from the situation 
in the U, S. 

Another factor is the apparent "non-litigiou^ness" of Canadians, 
relative to Americans. Canadians are apparently much less inclined than 
Americans to bring lawsuits. There are many issues in the agreement 
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which are technically in violation of law at one level or another, and 
which, if challenged would probably be invalidated. But on most of these 
issues, no one has raised the challenge. In fact, we were informed by 
at least one administrator that the provincial Ministry of Education is 
aware of the agreement, has approved it, and is watching the results ^ 
closely, even though technically the agreement violates the provincial 
law requiring Catholics to be educated in separate schools.,.where avail- 
able and vice versa. 

> 

This latter factorCnon-litigiousness) may be relevant as well to 
tlje fact that, in many Saskatchewan public school systems, the Lord's 
Prayer is used as an opening exercise, and Jewish children apparently 
participate without complaint, sometimes even leading the prayer. This 
would probably not happen in the U.S. without at least a great deal of 
grumbling. 

Yet another historical factor which has made this agreement possi- 
ble is Vatican II. Among the chajiges that this brought about of relevance 
to the agreement: (a) the doctrine that "outside the Church there is no 
salvation** was at least modified, so that Catholics and non-Catholics 
might attend each other's churches; (b) the spirit of ecumenism was 
stressed; (c) the possibility was raised that the Catholic school 
curriculum might be liberalized. The results, specifically in Saskatoon, 
included the use of the **Come to the Father'* program of religious educa^ 
tion in place of the Baltimore Catechism. The new program, which is a ^ 
Canadian catechism, stresses the principles of Christian living, rather 
than the dogmas of the Catholic Church.' In keeping with that program, 
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Students lead spontaneous prayers whenever they feel they are appropri- ■ 
ate, rather than reciting specified prayers at, specified times of day. 
and there are other similar changes. 

Thus, whatever the barriers against non-Catholics attending Catholic 
schools erected by the Catholic 'Church, they have been removed. Concomi- 
tantly, with ,the de-emphasis on Catholic dogma and its replacement by 
principles of Christian living, manyparents seeking a Christian educa- 
tion for their children do not feel particularly discomfited in the 
•setting of Saskatoon separate schools. (The only Christian group which 
has established a private school in skskatoon is the Seventh-Day Adven- 
tists. although' other groups have apparently tried to get some special ' 
provisions, as will be no'ted below.) 

This all is not to minimize the uniqueness of the situation in 
Saskatoon. Apparently, according to one informant. Regina considered 
a similar agreement and turned it down. And Edmonton, in neighboring 
Alberta, has a history of bitterly contested litigation between the pub- 
lic and separate school systems. 

Saskatopn does have a number of other advantages as well. The • 
.bulk of the settlers came from the British Isles, the United States, 
'and elsewhere in Canada, early in the twentieth century. From the period 
of early settlement until quite recently. th« most of the popul'ation 
increase has been due to natural increase, rather than migration. The 
po'pula-tion has thus been relatively homogeneous. The city is also ' 
relatively isolated, and thus insulated by its geography froni many of 
the more disturbing social currents that have swept through other parts 
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of North America, including 'fashions in education, according to two in- 
formants. 

Another informant stressed the idea that Saskatoon had an unusually 
high degree of religious tolerance: 

The degree of religious tolerance in this city, I suspect, is very, 
very high— well, I know it's very, very high. They have indicated 
there's not a whole lot of discrimination on a religious basis among 
anyone. For exan^)le, we handle all of the purchasing and we don't 
try to detrrmine if the supplier is Catholic or not Catholic; we 
don't try to determine if they pay their taxes to us or not. We 
simply try to establish what's the best price for the best ser- 
vice. ... In either systan I might expect you'd find the same 
sort -of feeling ... of pride in the fact that we are like this 
in Saskatoon. . ^ 

Thus, while we would be loathe to conclude that such an atmos- 

0- 

phere of cooperation exists nowhere else, or that an agreement such as 
that signed by the two Saskatoon school systems coj^ld exist nowhere else, 
it seems clear that there are many factors present in Saskatoon that are 
conducive to the cooperative atmosphere necessary for such an agreement 
to work. 
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IV • THE LEGAL AND FINANCIAL CONTEXT 

The educational situation in both th6 province of Saskatchewan and 
the city of Saskatoon went through a number of changes over time. These 
changes appear to have been necessaiy in order to create the context in 
which the formal agreement became possible. Chang^s^ccurred not only 
in the laws governing school administration and finance, but in the 
operating arrangements at both the provincial and local level. For 
convenience, these are discussed together, - • 

At the time provincial status was granted to. Saskatchewan in 1905, 
there were already over 90C school districts in existence, including a 
number of separate school districts, "In accordance with the Dominion 
statute creating the province, the first Saskatchewan legislature C9n- 
tinued provision for the establishment of separate schools- by a minority 
of the ratepayers [taxpayers] in any coinnunity, in which case such rate- 
payers were liable only to assessment of such rates as they imposed upon 
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themselves.'' Although separate schools existed before Saskatchewan 

became a province, it was generally too expensive to maintain separate 

school districts in rural areas. By the mid-J960s, after a program of 

consolidation took place, there were only 45 separate school districts, 

of which 7 were Protestant and the remainder Roman Catholic. 

The principle of provincial equalization grants to school districts 

was established in 1939. Prior to that time there had been flat -rate 

grants* The equalization grants were made on a per-classroom or* per- 

tcacher basis. In order to calculate the size of the gTanV,'the tax 
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base of aln entire municipality was used, Thus^ in cities such as Saskatoon, 
which had two school systems, the tax base of both systems was pooled-. 
This arrangement tended to work to the detrimen*^ of the separate systems, 
3ince the public system jBnerally had a disproportionate sHare of the 

base relative to ita< population, perhaps because the (generally 
4Iat holi c]\s epar a t e scApot^upr^rters tended to have larger families, and 
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thus larger numbers of persons per household. In Saskatoon, where 
Catholics represented about 30 percent of the population, but the separ- 
ate schools represented about 25 percent of the tax base, the separate 
school system was proportionately disfavored in the equalization grants. 
This occurred because the provincial grants fonmilji^ assumed that the 
tax base 4^as ^ro^rtional to the population. Since it was not, the ^ 
final, "equalized:, " funding level was actually lower than intended, 
since the provincial^money was added to a sum substantially lower than 
the formula assumed, ^ 

^ The separate schools were further hampered by the fact that, as a 

minority syst^em, they could not raise the tax rate on their (smaller) 
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tax base any higher than that levied on^the public smooI supporters^ 
or they would run a substantial risk of lo^ng students to the public 



school system (it being relatively easy, despit"^ the law, to switch). 

These circumstances changed in 1971, when the^piwrilrciAj^Founda- ^ 
tion Grants Act was passed, -This act changed the formula so that grants 
were equal ized!»on a per -pupil basis. Spokesmen in both systems agree 
that this change enabled education in the Catholic schools to equal that 
in the public schools in quality for the first time, 
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There were other legal aitd administrative changes that were impor- 
tant irecursors to the agreement as well. Prior to 1960, there were 
three school boards in Saskatorn: a *-ublic elementary board, which 
administered grades K-8, a public collegiate board, which administered 
the secondary schools, ind a separate school board, which was authorized 
by pr ovine ia 1 law to oj^erate only elementary schools, defined in the 
province as through grade 8. There were also two private Catholic high 
schools, each administered by a different religious order, which charged 
tuition for their services. 

At that time, all taxpayers, whether public or separate school 
supporters, paid ar -additional tax to the p':blic collegiate ooard, which 
had sole responsibility for secondary education. Since the private 
Catholic high schools were not authorized to collect taxes, howeve , 
neither was the public collegia^* board authorized to psy tuition to 
them. 

In 'I960, provincial legislation permitted the operation of tax- 
supported separate high schools for the first time. By 1964, the 
Saskatoon Catholic -School District had taken over the two formerly pri- 
vate Catholic high schools. Rather than tax its constituency to sup- 
port thrm however, the district electev' to have the public collegiate 
board pay tuition for the students' enrolled in them. 
The amoj •^it of tuition was negotiated annually by the two boards. 

In 1965, the public collegiates instituted i policy of "open 
boundaries,'* that is, a policy un'er which students in the system could 
choose to attend any of the public collegiates, rather than the one 
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nearest their home. This was to prove an important precedent. 

In April, 1966, the public elanentary and collegiates were placed 
under the control of a single director. The process was completed in 
January, 1971, when the two public boards merged into a singlt^ system, 
in the interests of efficiency, economy, and articulation. At that point, 
the structure and funding of the two systems, public and separate, were 
parallel, so that negotiations could proceed on an equal footing. 

Several informants have suggested that, in practice, the agree- 
ments were a logical extension of the situation that existed prior to 
their signing. The practice of the separate board in collecting a tui- 
tion fee from the public board for all its collegiate students obviously 
served as a precedent. 

Although we were not able to obtain figures, there was apparently 
some degree of crossover prior to the agreement, on the order of between 
3 and 10 percent of the student population. By law under the School Act, 
and its successor, the 1978 Education Act, if a person wants to have his 
or her children educated in the school system to which they are not 
assigned, they have three options: (a) pay tuition; (b) get their 
legally assigned school system to pay tuition for them; (c) go to city 
hall, renounce their religion, declare that they are now supporters of 
the religion appropriate to the preferred school system, and ask to have 
their taxes transferred to the other system. In practice this law has 
not been followed strictly in Saskatoon, As far as we can determine, 
what happened prior to the agreements was tha^ parents wishing the other 
education for their children would simply ask at city hall to have their 
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taxes transferred, and, in contrast to such other Canadian cities as 
Calgary and Edmonton, no issue was made of renouncing their religion. 

When the principle of "open boxxndaries" was extended to the pub- 
lic el«nentary schools in 1972, the idea that one ought to attend the 
school nearest home was, at least for public school supporters, rejected 
in principle. It thus appears that extending the privilege to the other 
publicly supported system in the same city might appear a small addi- 
tional step in the same direction. The picture was completed by the 
adoption of an "open boundary" policy by the Catholic schools some ^xme 
between 1973 and 1975 (apparently they sort of drifted into the policy, so 
there is no clear starting date). 

At present, the agreement permits parents to choose any school in 
whichever system they prefer, without incurring any additional costs or 
renouncing their religion, and enroll their children. While there are no 
barriers whatsoever to enrollment in public schools, the Catholic system 
does require non-Catholi^ parents to sign a declaration agreeing that 
their children will participate in the full program of education in the 
Catholic schools, including religious education. The Catholic schools 
will refuse to admit non-Catholics who do not sign this declaration. 
According to separate school officials, no law authorizes the separate 
schools to require this declaration, but no law forbids it, either, 

A close reading of the M978 Education Act, however, indicates 
that (a) any publicly supported school may provide religious education, 
provided that this instruction takes no more than 2-1/2 hours per week, 
and that (b) any parent may request to have his or her child excused from 
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such instruction. Thus there are grounds upon which this requirement of 

16 

the Catholic schools might be challenged. As yet, no such challenge 
has been made. However, it was suggested by one official that if a court 
prohibited the Catholic schools from requiring this declaration, the en- 
rollment agreement would be terminated, 

(It is noteworthy that the public school board has been under some 
pressure to make use of this provision as well. Apparently in response 
to some religious groups that were considering disaffecting to form new 
private schools, the public school system considered introducing a 
"Christian Ethics" course as an elective at the secondary level. The 
course was being given serious consideration when a Jewish group pro- 
tested that as a public school system, the system should not favor any 
sectarian group, and that it would be a violation of trust to include 
such a course. One informant indicated that Moslem^ Hindu, and Buddhist 



groups also protested. As a result, the course was not adopted. This 
may be a factor in driving some committed Christians into the separate 
schools or into forming their own schools,) 
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V. FUNDING ARRANGEMENTS 

1 7 

In the study conducted by Erickson and Nault, some teachers 
described Catholic schools in Saskatoon as superior to public schools in 
the same city. When asked to explain the purported superiority, the 
teachers attributed it to a lower level of tax support, suggesting that 
the dii$advantage made Catholic educators try harder. 

the following discussion shews. Catholic school leaders in 
Saskatoon must make special efforts to ensure that their schools will not 
be disadvantaged financially, but these efforts have apparently succeeded. 
It is only in the sense of needing to maintain this special effort that 
the Catholic schools are fiscally disadvantaged at present. Perhaps it 
is the need of this special effort that teachers had in mind when they 
spoke of a fiscal disadvantage. 

iTie separate system has about 2/5 the enrollment of the public - 
system. However, its budget is proportionately larger, being equal to 
44.4 percent of the public school budget. 

The principal sources of revenue are local taxes and provincial 
grants. In the public school system, provincial grajits comprise 39 per- 
cent of the total budget for 1980 (the proportion has been declining 
from a high of 44 percent in 1976), while local taxes comprise half, the 
remainder coming from other sources. 

In the separate systeiu, in 1979 (the last year for which figures 
are available), provincial grants represented 52 percent of the total, 
with local taxes representing 39 percent. (For that year 46 percent of 
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the public school budget came from local taxes, while 42 percent was 

from prdvincial grants.) 

As noted above, provincial grants are equal per pupil, and economic 

realities have required that the tax rate for the separate schools be at 

18 

or below that of the public schools, A homeowner may be taxed only 

^ 19 
for one school system, following provincial liw* However, as mentioned, 

the onus (their word) is on separate school supporters to declare, and 

taxes on any property sold revert to the public school system unless a 

declaration of separate school support is filed by the owner. (Tax 

declaration forms appeWj^n Appendix B.) 

The onus has further consequences. Business and industrial property 
taxes are also divided. Before 1979, such taxes were collected in a 
block by the city government and divided proportionally to the home^ 
owner taxes* Since 1979, businesses have the right to declare their 
taxes ior one system or the other, or to divide them. 

The form on which such declarations are made allows for the options 
of declaring that all the shareholders are public school supporters, 
that all are separate school supporters, that the taxes be declared in 
proportion to the ratio of Catholic to non-Catholic shareholders or 
partners, or that it is impossible to determine the rai:io. For corpora- 
tions not having share capital, the directors may declare a portion of 
their taxes for the sepatate schools. One of the separate system's 
fiscal officers has made an effort to have businesses which have not 
reviewed their tax status since the change in the law do so. A letter 
by this officer, dated January 16, 1980 suggests that, where it is 
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impossible to determine the ratio of public tr separate school supporters, 

a division of 75 percent to the public schools and 25 percent to the 

20 

separate schools would be equitable. 

It is noteworthy that the form of making such declaration includes 

the following notice, in capital letters: 

If notice is not received, assessment will be divided for the 
purposes of the separate school division and the public school . 
division on the same ratio of assessments of persons other than 
companies. 21 

This means that, given an especially successful campaign to secure 
corporate declarations on the part of the separate school system, if 
public -school -supporting businesses were not as conscientious about 
declaring, it is conceivable that the Catholic schools could end up with 
taoTe than their share of business tax dollars— their proportional share 
of undeclared taxes, plus the declared portion." 

Of course, •if, as suggested earlier, the Catholic portion of the 
ta\ base is smafcl in proportion to the Catholic population, this is not 
likely to happen. Since the separate system* s tax rate must remain at 
or" below the public school tajc rate to avoid defections, the separate 
system may indeed be fiscally disadvantaged. 

The fiscal officer of the separate system, following system policy, 
makes strenuous efforts to secure the tax declarations of Catholic home- 
owners. Letters (a copy of which appears in Appendix A) are sent to new 
Catholic arrivals in Saskatoon apprising them of the onus. New enrol lees 
are also notified via letter if a search of the tax rolls reveals them 
to be public school supporters, but their declaration of faith upon 
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enrollment (which appears in Appendix C) shows th«ii to be Catholic. The 
system has specially printed postcards which are sent to thank Catholic 
homeowners for filing the declaration. Efforts are made to inform 
Catholics with no children in school of the necessity for tax declara- 
tions via advert isasents in parish bulletins and annomicements from the 
pulpit. Occasionally parish priests and neighborhood principals may 
give of thcfir knowledge of the coanunity to help identify Catholic house- 
holds which are not properly declared, and parish priests may request to 
see the listing of Catholic students from their parish who are enrolled 
in public schools. The local la%o^ers are periodically requested by the 
separate school board to inform their Catholic clients of the need for 
tax declarations, particularly when purchasing a house. 

Although these general efforts are made to reach Catholics who may 
not have children enrolKsd in the Catholic schools ^^no^irevt approaches 
are made to Catholics who may have their children' in public schools and 
appear on the tax rolls as public school* supporters. The fiscal offi- 
cer points out that: 

... at least on the tax thing we can legally [take a person to 
court] but no one ever goes to court on challenges of that kind 
in this day and agf . 

This officer stressed the importance of tax declarations for 

several reasons. He was one of the few persons interviewed who appeared 

to be concerned by ths fact that transferring one's taxes was against the 

law, and saw one of the principal advantages of the enrollment agreements 

as being that one couU now send one's children to whichever system one 

preferred without violating the law by transferring taxes. Perhaps more 
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important, he stressed the point that **you've only got the kid for 12 or 
13 years, but taxes go on for a long time," 

Tables 1 and 2 siimmarize the budget figures for both school systems. 
If the total budget of each system is divided by the number of pupils en- 
rolled, the per-pupil expenditure level is $3396,78 in the separate 

0 

schools and $2191.54 in the publi-c schools. 

Both systems make efforts to increase their revenues by initiating 
high-cost special programs for which special provincial grants are ^ 
available; e,g,, bilingual education and native education. 

For some tfi|fe, salaries for teachers have been standardized at %ie 
provincial level. The provincial Department of Education negotiates 
directly with the Saskatchewan Teachers Federation, freeing the local 
boards from this responsibility. Although the actual pay of the teachers 
in the separate system is slightly lower than that in the public system, 
the pay scale is the same. The discrepancy is the result of tlie fact that 



pay is based on lengMi of service and educational qualifications. Before 
the days of equal funding, the separate system was forced to hire teachers 
who were less highly qualified in terms of academic preparation, and some 



of these teachers are still "in place." It is expected that within ten 
years, salaries in the two systems will be about equal. 



It' is worth noting that salaries have been fixed at the same rei^els 
for the entire province. The intention was to assure that Students any-- 
where in the provinc* would have equal access tc equally qualified 
teachets. The result has been somewhat different from the expectation, 
however. In Saskatoon ^nd Regiiia (the two largest cities, and also the 
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TABLE 1 




PUBLIC SCHOOL REVENUE 
AND 

— * 


AND 
THE 


EXPENDITURES FOR YEAR | 
PROJECTED 1980 BUDGET^' 


jNDED DEC. 31, 1979 


Revenues 




1979 Actual 


1980 Budget 


Taxes 




$20,377,499 


$23,487,546 


Dept. of Ed. Grants 




'17,785,577 


17,946,798 


Replenishment of Reserves 




369,502 


493,699 


Tuition Fees 




4 014 576 




Adult Education 




198,506 


194,995 


Cafeteria 




85,856 


93", 484 


Other Revenue* 




784,479 


655,000 * 


TOTAL 




$43,565,994 


$47,221,540 


Expenditiires 




1979 Acttial 


1980 Budget 


Administration 




$ 1,034,349 


$ 1,046,555 


Instruction 




30,901,299 


54,379,857 


Plant Operation S Maintenance 


5,741,718 


6,049,743 


Adult Education 




173,067 


210,495 ^ 


Cafeteria 




102,681 


114,009 , 


Contribution to Capital 




282,725 X 


--- 


Debt Charges 




2,762,128 


2,704,044 


Driver Education 




219,024^ 


^ 236,100 


Tuition Fee Payments 




216,537 


1,305,852 


Contingency Reserve Fund 




761,921 


743,699 


Pupil Transportjttion 




370,545 


43^,1?6 


TOTAL 




$43,565,994 


$47,221,540 



EXPLANATORY NOTES: Instruction; Teachers' salaries^materials and 
equipment; Tuition Fee Payments: Fees for students attending other 
school systems; Debt charges: Current interest and debenture charges; 
Contribution to Capital: Current share for new construction and ma/or 
renovation. 
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fABLE 2 



SEPARATE SCHOOL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
YEAR ENDED DEC. 31, 197923, 



Revenues 



Expenditures' 
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Department of Education Grants $ 9,555,931 

Property and Business Taxes 7,064,725 

Fee Receipts (Non-Resident Student Tuition) 1,318,033 

High School Cafeteria 131,921 

Other Revenue * 271,834 



TOTAL REVENUE $18,342,444 



Instruction $10,988,134 

Payments to Other Boards 3,212,617 

Plant Operatiol^ and Maintenance 1,919,355 

Debt Charges 1,207,601 

Contributions^ to Capital 319,894 

Administration 176^ 000 

High School Cafeteria 135,839 

Student Transportation 115,879 

Driver Training 55,965 



TOTAL CURRENT EXPENDITUJ^ $18,131,293 
SURPLUS FOR YEAR 211,151 



TOTAL EXPENDITURE $18,342,444 
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teacher training centers), the ratio of applications to positions is 
approximately 30 to 1, whereas some rural areas are hard put to find 
applicants fpr their vacancies. 

The Education Act requires that local Boards of Education receive 
approval from the provincial Depfartment for the construction of all new 
schools and for major renovation projects, as well as site selection and 
building plans, so that even if funds are available, school location and 
expansion are not entirely in the hands of the local boards. 
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" ^ VI. THE PRESENT CHARACTER OF THE TWO SYSTEMS 

» 

Both systems operate both elementary and collegiate (second'^ry) 
schools. ^ In both systems, policy is made by a Board of Education, which 

, is elected by that system's taxpayers /and by renters of the agpropriate 

! 24 
religious affiliation. The boards appoint the Director of Education, 

who is responsible for carrying out policy, and who is the chief pro- 
fessional adviser to the board. Annual board meetings are open to the 
public. 

Basic curriculum for both systems (and, indeed, for all schools in 
the province, whether public, separate, or private) is established by 
the Department of Education. Thus, except for special elective programs 
available in some of the schools, the only difference between the two 
systems on ther level of specified curriculum is that the separate system 
makes us^ of the 2-1/2 hours per week permitted in all schools by the 
Education Act for a program of religious studies. The program in use, 
Come to the Father , is described as a relatively liberal Canadian 
catechism (also used' fairly widely in the U.S.), stressing principles of 
Christian living. ^ Both board officials and teachers, however, stress 
that religious education involves more than catechism. They argue that 
what makes the Catholic schools different is "the value dimension," 
as demonstrated by the use of' material from any subject field to teach 
moral lessons and Christian principles. At least one public board 
official, however, hotly contests the Catholic schools' pre-emption of 
the term "values^" arguing that all education is value-laden, and that 
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the principles taught in the separate schools are not radically differ- 
ent from .those in the public schools, most of whose students and staff 
are at least nominally Christian. 
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Size end Physical .Plant 

f As of September 1980, the public system operated 44 elementary 
schools and 7 collegiates (high schools), including one elementary school 
opened in Septenber 1980. (Two more elementary schools are planned for 
September 1981.) While the system's enrollment is stabilizing, the popu« 
lation of Saskatoon, and particularly the population of parents of 
school-age children, is leaving the downtown area and moving to outlying 
parts of the city. This movement has produced a decline in school en- 
rollment in the older areas of Saskatoon. Since it is board policy to 
, provide neighborhood schools, some of the older schools must closed, 
while Tt«w ones are built in the developing areas. (The Cafnolic board 
is affected by the same pressures, and is also closing some schools and 
opening others.) 

Enrollment in the public system was 13,716 elementary students and 

25 

7,450 secondary students as'of September 1980. In addition, there 
were 386 special students. 

In terms of program oppgrtunities (which will be discussed more 
fully below), the public system strives to equalize opportunities among 
the elementary schools, so that children can attend their neighborhood ^ 
school and get whatever they need. Some services for the severely 
handicapped are present only in some schools, and one school deals with 
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those students so severely handicapped that they cannot be handled with- 
out special facilities. Separate school parents who need these ser- 
vices send their children to that school; the separate school board, 
which is responsible for the child*s education, "buys the service" froin 
the public board 

The seven collegiates (high schools) in the public system are 
purported to be highly d* Terentiated. Two are "comprehensive** schools 
with strong vocational prograins; one school, Riveirview Collegiate, is 
described by one official as being for the "academically disenchanted;" 
another official describes Riverview as being geared for "low achievers," 
as opnosed to underachievers . Th four r^iaining collegiates are all 
academically oriented. Two offer the traditional non-semestered program 
and thd other two offer semestcred programs. One of them is very small 
and has a journalism option. That school's classes are, however, the 
sajae size as those in the other schools, because the board tries to 
maintain constant teacher-pupil ratio throughout the system. 

It is worth noting that both svstems regard themselves as "pro- 
active rather than reactive" in providing options. They try to antici- 
pate demand ^nd cater to it, rather than sit back and wait for parents 
to as\ for programs. However, the public system officials suggested 
that the programs for the handicapped arose in response to parent demand. 

The separate system operates 26 elemental/ and 4 secondary schools, 
T^.v/ vT the secondary schools are regular collegiates. A third, Sion 
High School, is designed, according to one official, to cater to a "low 
achiever" clientele similar to that of Riven/iew. It is described in the 
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Catholic school's literature as '*a special education school which offers 
basic academic, vocational, and social skill programs. It also features 

26 

a Work Experience Program, as well as services for home-bound students/* 
The fourth Catholic secondary school is a special school for native 
Indians, the "Native Survival School," operated in conjunction with a 
parent group. It wi^i be discussed in greater detail below. 

The separate system closed one elementary school in 1979, and 
another in 1980. A third will close in 1981, at the end of the present 
school year. Two new schools will open in September 1981, ^ due to the 
same population shifts discussed above. Another new eltoentary school 
was planned for construction during 1981, but as of the 1980 Annual Report, 
approval had not been granted by the province's Department of Education. 
Moreover, the Separate School board has asked for, and was denied, 
approval for a new high school with a special orientation. 

A senior board official admitted that the Catholic system did not 
have the enrollment to justify a third high school, but pointed out that, 
because of projected location, it would have some natural clientele, 
and that in addition, it would be a designated bilingual school (ex- 
plained below) and would house the International Baccalaureate Program, 
a special program for students "who are very serious about academics." 
Both of these programs are expected to draw substantia^ enrollment. 
Approval will be requested annually until it is granted. 

Enrollment in the Catholic sy tem presently comprises 3795 ele- 
mentary stui nts and 2320 secouJary students, with an additional 51 in 
special education. The Native Survival School is included in the 
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secondary figure. For convenience of comparison, the enrollment figures 
for the two systems are summarized in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

RELATIVE SIZES OF THE SASKATOON SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
SEPTEMBER, 1980 



Types of School Number of Students Number of Schools 

PUBLIC- 

Elementary 13,716 43 

Secondary 7,450 6 

Special 386 2^ 

Total 21,552 51 

SEPARATE 

Elementary 3,795 2(5 

Secondary 2,281 2 

Special 51 1^ 

Native Survival 59 1 

Total 6,186 30 



Includes Walter Murray elementary school for the severely handicapped^ 
and Riverview Collegiate, not considered a special school by the public 
board . 

Sion High School, not considered a ''collegiate.'* Enrollment 162. 
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Administrative Structure and Philosophy 

Of the two boards, the public board seems to be the more centralized 
and bureaucratic. The publio board has four superintendents under the 
director: a Superintendent of Elementary Schools, a Superintendent of 
Secondary Schools, a Superintendent of Planning, Development, and Research, 
and a Superintendent of Business and Administration. There is also an 
executive assistant. The apparently greater centralization may be due 
to the relatively large size of the system, to the historical roots of 
administrator training in public systems, to the need for prudential 
authority, or to other factors. 

Our evidence of greater centralization in the public system is 
largely anecdotal. In the course of M investigation, some grumblings 
were heard' from teachers conceniing the autocratic behavior of a central 
office administrator. A policy of arbitrary assignment of teachers to 
new schools, ostensibly to cope k , *^ enr^^llment shifts, caused a great 
deal of discontent, and became a matter of concern for the Saskatoon 
Teachers Association. 

There was also an incident reported by a Catholic school principal 
concerning a parent who transferred from the public school because she 
wns unhappy with the child's teacher. When the Catholic school princi- 
pal asked the parent why she didn't ask for a different room assignment, 
she said *They [the public school officials] just wouldn't do it." A 
public board official, however, assured us that public school principals 
did have the authority to make such shifts, and made them often, pro- 
viding there was another room at the same grade level in the i,chool. He 
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also indicated that under the board's policy, individual school princi- 
pals had **a broad range of discretionary authority/* 

There are, however, several areas in which the public system is 
clearly more centralized than the Catholic system. At least two of them 
have CO do with the matter of student assignment. Whereas the separate 
system appears* to leave school choice entirely in the hands of parents, 
the public system makes deliberate efforts to guide that choice in a 
number of ways. 

This seems to be due in part to a difference in philosophical ^ 
orientation by the two boards. The public board deliberately puts a 
great deal of emphasis on program options, attempting to taKe care of 
every special need (the creation of the handicapped programs, and their 
placement in mainstream schools, were done in response to parent wishes), 
providing extensive counseling services to see to it that students are 
appropriately placed. As discussed below, the public board was innova^ 
tive in creating program options even before the agreements were signed. 
Its main emphasis, therefore, is on appropriate program choice, with a 
secondary emphasis on integration- -the idea that students with special 
needs should not be segregated from the rest of the student body. One 
administrator expressed the idea that *'every kid is special,** and sug- 
gested that the consequence of that was ^hat teachers had to constantly 
ask themselves, **what is the most appropriate way to teach this child?" 

In keeping with this orientation, transfers between schools or 
programs at times other than the beginning of a semester are discouraged, 
and must be approved by a superintendent. It was suggested that the 
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only reasons a transfer might be disapproved, however, were inappropriate 
program choice or lack of room at the preferred school. The schools do 
not keep waiting lists, so a parent who is denied entry to a chosen 
school outside his home neighborhood for reasons of space m^y only try 
again the following year. No more than six schools are likely to be 
affected by the space limitation in any given year. 

The official who provided the information o:^ transfer policy in 
the public system made a point of describing system-initiated transfers, 
as well: 

. . . rather than suspend or expel a student from the school, we 
suggest that if a student was in some difficulty in a certain 
situation, that he really cannot stay in that situation, . . . 
and therefore we advise them that we have an alternative, and 
that is that he must go to another school, and that school would 
be either one that we would choose for him or it would be one of 
two that we would select for him. Consequently we take some 
pride in the fact that we r^^ely ever expel a student from our 
system. 

... the students also know that they*ve got a second chance. 
I mean, they're told in no uncertain terms, "This is your second 
chance, man, I mean you've already gone through one school and 
one set of teachers and one principal, and look, you're gonna do 
it right in this school or you're in trouble, you're finished, 
man," and by the time they get to the second school . . . they 
know which end's up. 

When asked, a separate system administrator indicated that their 
system rarely, if ever, expelled ^.ny students. The emphasis, he said, 
was on suspension, during which time inquiries would be made to clarify 
the situation, and if possible, work out a solution. No mention was 
made of any such "second chance" policy. 

Another area of centralization in the public board is a policy 
under which principals of the collegiates fhigh schools), when addressing 
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the elementary students, or at system-wide ''parent nights'' open to all 
who are interested (including sepaiate school parents), are expected to 
represent the entire public system, rather than their particular school 
or program, in order to make students and parents aware of^the full 
range of options available. One official indicated that this policy 
was difficult to enforce, especially in schools or program with declin- 
ing enrollment: 

Yeah, we even have trouble with our own principals getting caught 
up in the human dimension of trying to protect a program or staff 
or a something. 

The separate school board has two Associate Directors under the 
director: an Associate Director of Administrative Services, who super- 
vises a Superintendent of Business Administration, and an Associate 
Director of Educational Services, who supervises two Superintendents of 
Schools, as in the public system. In addition, a Superintendent of 
Support Services answers directly to the Director. 

Although evidence available to the investigators that supported 

the proposition was extremely sketchy. Catholic school administrators 

were quite convinced that their system was less centralized and more 

flexible. If this is so, it may be accounted for, at least in part, by 

27 

the traditions of Catholic Education in North America. On the other 
hand, if real, the decentralization may be largely attributable to 

smaller size, or to the personalities of the principal administrators. ^ 

/ 

Apparently the director of tho Catholic system believes in ''open" adnfin- 
istration, with input from all possible relevant c^urces, on principle, 
and believes in local autonomy. He talked about: 
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a philosophy o£ administration and . . . operations that does 
permit a fair "degree of flexibility and openness . . . commit- 
ment to the purposes of the organization, the ideals of the 
institution • • 

. . . There is a frankness that characterizes many of our 
discussions about some of the most important issues. . . . That 
was not the case at one time. Maybe at one time the fact that 
this did not exist acted as a bit of an obstacle to the progress 
that we wanted to make. It changed because we went through a 
significant administrative reorganization and we have people in 
the most sAiior johi who belong in those senior jobs in terms of 
their professional and personal capabilities. And also, I sup- 
pose, in terms of them—this tuning in on the same wave length 
that I refer to as the part openness and flexibility and so on. 

The policy of delegating a great deal of authority to the princi- 
pal has resulted in a fair degree of variation in school climates in the 
separate system. In particular, this policy has made it possible for 
particularly strong, charismatic principals to create a few highly visi- 
ble schools that attract many non-Catholics because of the quality of 
their climates. 

As another indication of decentralization, rather than trying to 
assure tfie presence of- the same programs in all schools, the separate 
system has made efforts to differentiate its elementary schools. Unlike 
the, public system, which, with its emphasis on program, attempts to 
place elements of all their programs in all their schools, at least at 
the elementar, level, the separate system puts each of its programs in 
only a few schools. 

One aspect of this policy^is attempting to avoid closing down 
schools that are losing enrollment. Catholic school leaders try to put 
special programs in schools with declining enrollment to see if they can 
reverse the trend by turning the school into a ^'magnet'' that will attract 
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students from all over the city. Sometimes the strategy works and some- 
times it doesn't • A school with a fine arts orientation is flourishing, - 
while another, with a strong eiflphasis on academics, eventually closed 
down, as it failed to attract the requisite enrollments. 

In the face of small or declining enrollments, the separate system 
is not averse to placing students from several grades in a single class- 
room. Indeed, the annual report indicates that new K-8 schools are 
often built with only 5 or 6 classrooms. Both systems make extensive 
use of "portables*' (temporary classrooms built out of quonset hut 
material), and even trailers, to deal with changes in enrollment, adding 
them as enrollments increase and removing them m they decline-. Depart- 
ment of Education approval is not required for the addition or removal 
of portables, as it is for major construction. 

The Catholic system also seems to be somewhat more accommodating 

in the matter of transfers. There is no formali:.ed procedure. Ordinarily, 

the parent will first^ consult with the principal of the preferred school, 
* 

to ascertain whether that school has the qualities being sought, and 
whether there is r6om. After obtaining that principal's approval (and 
nobody suggested that it was ever denied), the parent then infc»rms the 
principal at the old school that the transfer will occur. The principal 
at the incoming school handles all the paperwork. 

In contrast to the strong program emphasis of the public system, 
the separate system seems to want to stress the idea that, as one 
official put it, "we care about kids." The idea was not clearly 
articulated, but many people expressed attitudes suggesting that warmth, 
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love, caring, and the like wer^ the principal emphases stressed in the 
Catholic schools. (One teacher noted that this was a marked contrast 
to the days before Vatican II mentioning that "before, it was all Hell 
and damnation; now we teach love.**) 

In place of the apparent broad variety of prograins offered by the 
public schools, the separate system provides morei of what might be called 
personal services. They provide noon-hour supervision for students, 
whereas the public schools virtually require that elementary students 
return home for lunch^ with a few exceptions. They open the doors of t^e 
schools an hour or so before classes start, so that children whose parents 
are employed outside the home have a place to go. They say they provide 
more extensive transportation services (although this is true only to a 
limited degree) to make it easier for parents to put their chilciren in 
any school they want. One effect of these services is to attract many" 
parents who need, those services because of their employment situation, ' 
regardless of their "antecedent preference'' for one Vye of school or i» 
the other. 

The public school administrators admit that if they provided these 
services they would attract back quite a few public s:hood supporters 
whose children are in the separate system but public school officials 
have deliberately directed their energy toward program options instead. 

There is some anecdot^ evidence as well that the separate system's 
teachers are more likely than those in the public system to make special 
efforts to help students who are r.ot doing well academically. 
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. "Under-the-Wing*^ Arrangements 



Both systems engage in an activity which they describe aS *'taking 

under the wing/' This refers to "giving a home" to educational groups 

providing alternatives to the regular program, and may involve a variety 

^ of fiscal and administrative arrangements* Pne thing this seems to indi 

cate is that the Saskatoon school systems are not as rule-bound as most 

American school systems. 

The French School is a case in point. The school was founded by 

parents desiring true bilingual education for tVieij. children, organized 

as The French School Society' They began as a private school, were 

"taken under the wing" of the separate system, and now enjoy a unique 

status. The "under the wing" arrangement with the separate schools was 

described by one separate school administrator as follows: 

. \ . what we did there was — we monitored the program in the 
school, visited and evaluated the teachers. They did the — they 
had their own society. It was a— it can't be a school board if 
they're imlependent, so they come under the Societies Act so 
that they can get insurance and all that kiivd of thing. And . . • 
we pass assessments on to them. They would make . . . the final 
decision in terms of hiring. . . . Down the line what happens 
is you reconmend people to them and they accept your recommenda- 
tions. You know, once there is some sort of trust relatipnship 
there. They have . • .\ parents' committees and this sort of 
thing for curriculum hsiie hut we provided . . , the expertise 
to them, consultant services and that. That ran from . . . about 
1970 to 1978 and then we negotiated a divorce wij:h them. They 
went on their own as an independent school. ^--^^ 

This school offers a total immersion French program in grades K 

through 8. At present, the secondary continuation of that program is a 
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three-credit program housed in one of the Catholic collegiates. 

Further inquiry into the French School's fiscal arrangements revealed 
that under provincial law, only two bodies, the public and separate school 
boards, were authorized to collect property taxes for schools. The French 
School Society, not so authorized, therefore received no share of local 
property taxes, which its members, however, paid to whichever board was 
appropriate to their religious affiliation. By affiliating with the separate 
system,ili'e school received all normal provincial funding, plus special grants 
for bilingual education, as well as free use of space. Parents paid a small 
tuition fee to provide transportation and other services for students, in 
the absence of property tax revenues. 

One official further explained that such ''under the wing" arrange- 
ments were not governed by any provincial laws or policies, and were en- 
tirely at the discretion of the board. 

Since this type of language program, called a Type A ^rench Program 
in the Education Act, is strohgly supported by the provincis^ Department 
of Education, the French School, although now independent of both systems, 
is funded directly by the provincial Department of Education as a special 
project, the Department is apparently unhappy about this arrangement, 
however, and at the Department's behest, the French School Society is 
negotiating for affiliation with the public system for some kind' of arrange- 
. ment. According to the administrator cjuoted above, some parents are un- 
happy about the idea, because they want to retain the religious component 
provided by the separate system. Still other parents would prefer to 
remain independent. ^ 

According to a public school administrator, however, the majority 
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of the students. in this school are from non- francophone homes (and there- 
fore presumably not Catholic), and attend because their parents want them 
to have the opportunity to obtain a job with the national civil service, 
for which bilingualism is a requirement. The French School's enrotiment 
. has been growing steadily, though it remains at less than 1 percent of 
the city's total. 

The separate system provides ''housing" at no charge to a Montessori 
pre-school as well. The Montessori group is allowed to use several 
vacant classrooms in St. James' School, and is occasionally given pappr, 
pencils, and other minor^r^upplies by the separate system. Parents pay 
$750 per year tuition. 

In addition, two other religious groups approached the separate 
school board 

.asWing whether there was any kind of a possibility for them to 

a place with us. Not integrated, but perhs^ps under the 
wing. That's the Evangelical Church and a . . . 

CI^f^ERVIEWER) What kind of arrangement did th^y have in mind? 

Well basically they've been--have you ^t any spare classrooms? — 
you have in school that is being emptied, give us . . . that 
facility, and of course, if they operate under our auspices then 
of course they have public funds available because the , , , pro- 
vincial grants formula provides for ... a payment to be made on 
the basis of recognized costs for the different levels. . . . What 
they're after, they'4 become students operating within our system, 
but yet with an opportunity to detertiine some of their objectives, 
their ptogram. [Rather than have just a few separate classes, 
however,] they WAnt more autonomy. ITiey would be teaching those 
children all the time. 

(INTERVIEWER) In effect a separate program within the school. 
Is that acceptable under provincial law? 

Oh sure ... we have precedents for that. 
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^ IS administrator indicated that it was more problanatic to con- 
sider the affiliation of non-d«nominational groups than of denominational 
groups from other religions, because as a denominational school systOT 
they would have to "consider the implications very carefully/* He did 
not specify what those implications were. 

Thq^articular preced^t cited above, and th^ case he considered 
*mast^pr<^lematic, was the Native Survival School. This was an institu- 
»tion designed by a Native Indian group, the Native Survival School 
Parents' Coun^ril. The intention was to provide an education for dis- , 
placed Indian youth, recently arrived in the city from the "reserves" 
(reservations) . It would provide an alternative to the regular school 
program, for students whose-^^experiences with regular schools had made 
thea suspicious of such environments, or who otherwise had trouble 
'coping with the rigidities of a normal school program. Initially a grade 

7-12 program, it was hoped that in time it would expand to a full K-12 

C 

program. 

The Parents' Council initially approached Jhe public school board, 
seeking a home with that organization. The public school board denied 
then. One administrator explained that such a program was not in keeping 
with the board's philosophy of integration (illustrated by their employ- 
ment of the. "least restrictive environment*' concept for the handicapped, 
among other things) . ^ 

Last year we denied the only program that I can remember, which is 
the Native Survival School. And that was denied for a couple of 
reasons. The primary one, in my opinion, was segregation. . . . 
The implication was . . . that we really have three school systems 
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in Saskatoon: the public, a Catholic, and then Native. . / . That*s 
not consistent with our integrated model and 5^ philosophically we 
wouldn^t really buy in past that point. A second point which would 
have been difficult if we could have got beyond the first point . . . 
was thac .hey real!y wanted a blank check ... in terras of teacher 
selection, program selection and whatever . , . 

[Other Interviewee] And money. 

. . , When a parent comes to us we always try to put them . . . with- 
in the spirit of the policy. . . . The board can't ever give up its 
responsibility. It can delegate you lots of authority but it can't 
ever va-ite off its responsibility with respect to outcomes. And so 
it has .0 maintain the ability to go back in and say, "hey, this 
15.1 *t good for hids.*' And I suspect we would have got into a row 
over that with these parents* 

The "» -ate system apparently had similar qualms, as well as those 
generated by the non-denominational character of the school, but decided 

give th..in a home in spite of possible objections, m the recently 
closed St. Joseph's School building. 

A ser ^rate school administrator explained that the idea of the 

school was a re^^ponse to the fact that many Indians, now migrating to 

the cities because; ^f lack of subsistence, housing and work on the reser- 

vat ions, .".ill want to maintain their identity'.' He described their 

efforts as follows: 

They had made an approach to both school boards here to establish a 
school which . ". . was survival in the nature of culture, la: :iiage, 
taeir basic factors of understanding their roots, and as they moved 
into urban centers they were not too successful. They were not too 
sur^essful in their negotiations with the public school board and 
had approaij^ed us as well to establish a school for kids—right now 
it's a school that has kids from 13 to 18 years of age. And these 
kids have had bad experiences in their education. 

. . . The majority of them--there's only 60 in the school--have 
had experiences away ^rom school. They . . . either haven't gone 
to school or they've -r'^pped out of school or they can't function 
in a school ... or something like this. . . . 

The Survival school is a joint effort of three bodies, the 
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Survival School Parents* Council, the Department [of Education] and 
ourselves. 

... So we've established through formal agreement with them to 
join into this effort. 

The Department of Education provides special additional funding for 
the project, and the school is administered by two coordinators, one from 
the Parent's Council, and one from the separate school district. There 
is no principal. This "adversary model'' of administration was mandated 
for the school by the Department of Education. The administrator quoted 
can see advantages to this mode of administration, but is not convinced 
that other means wouldn't be more efficient, with considerably less wear 
and tear on the participants as well. 

One outside observer. Dean Farquhar of the local University's School 
of Education, could show iome sympathy with both system's philosophies, 
but felt that the separate system's approach to the urban Indian was more 
realistic. (In place of the Survival School, the public system insti- 
tuted a Native Heritage Program in two collegiates, a series of courses 
relating to the areas of concern expressed by the Parents' Council, but 
jpen ^0 non-Indians as well as Indians.) This observer felt that, the 
students who attended the Survival School had already failed in the normal 
school environment, and that, further, the idea of integration was in- 
applicable to them because their needs and their culture were simply too 
different to be Htted into the mainstream school situation. 

The closest to an "under the wing" arrangement as described above 
that occurred in the public system the ^'open classroom" program. How- 
ever, this program is described in the public school literature as an 
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option available within the system for anyone willing to meet its require- 
ments. As described by a public school administrator, it*s a parent- 
active program that operates two clar*^rooms in one building, with grades 
K through 7 in each room. As described in the literature, 

Parents, whose children attend these classes, want to have a signifi- 
cant daily involvement in the education of their children. Each 
classroom is organized on a raulti^grade basis and attempts to in- 
corporate the best features rural multi-grade classrooms. . . - 
All parents whose children attend this program are expected to pro- 
vide services and assistance as required by the parents' committee. 
These parents meet regularly and work closely with the principal of 
the school . 

The program was begun in response to parent demand, by a group of pro- 
fessional and executive-level parents, organized as the Saskatoon Open 
Schools Society, who wished to have active daily participation in their 
children's education. The statement from the public school brochure 
illustrates once again the degree to which the public system feels it has 
to maintain close supervision over the programs under its jurisdiction, 
but ^Iso illustrates that system's responsiveness to parent needs. 

Finally, there is ^ e private school in Saskatoon, run by the 
Seventh-Day Adventists and having an enrollment of approximately 20 stu- 
dents. An observer with a province-wide perspective indicated that 
there were few private schools in the province, but that their number 
was growing, particularly under the auspices of fundamentalist groups 

responding to pressures similar to those leading similar groups in the 
United States to start their own schools, and of groups wishing to 
maintain an ethnic identity, 

Although ail schools in the province must veach the provincial 
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curriculum, the Education Act makes provision for funding only of private 
29 

high schools, which become eligible for provincial grants after five 
years of operation. Since the Seventh-Day Adventist school is an elemen- 
tary school, it receives no public funds. 
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VII. PROGRAM OPTIONS 

As mentioned, both systems avowedly try to be pro-active rather 
than reactive. It was mentioned that the Saskatchewan Department of 
Education was plaiming to institute a system whereby groups of parents 
could petit-ion the board for special programs. The Saskatoon boards 
felt that, while entrenched in th^ democratic tradition, such a pro-- 
cess was unnecessarily cumbersome. They prefer to try to identify and 
respond to needs before pressure groups crystallize. 

One example is the academically oriented separate el«nent^ry school 
(which failed). A survey of Catholic parents in the vicinity of the 
university indicated that there would be strong support for such a pro- 
gram. It was established, with a new principal who had a strong commit- 
ment to the idea, in one of the older schools with declining enrollmen , 
and initially attracted about 50 students. This was not enough to make 
up for the decline in student population, and the decision was eventually 
reaohed to close the school and terminate the program. 

Some statements quoted in the previous section illustrate the ex- 
tent tc which both systems attempt to respond to parent desires for pro- 
gram options. Separate system officials talk as though they are more 
responsive than public school officials, and quicker to act: 

If you're smaller you can mobilize faster^ and react and cater. 
And because we're a minority system we feel a lot more affinity 
to minorities. Therefore, we're much more . . . prepared to pro- 
vide alternate kiids of education. 

This informant specifically mentioned bilingual education as one 

area in which the separate system took the lead. In fact, a bilingual 
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French program was instituted at St. Paul's School in 1964, ten years 
before the province defined the type B, or designated school program. 
Ttiis program, which by provincial mandate pro/ides at least SO percent 
of instriKtion in the designated language, was instituted at St. 
Matthew's School in 1977, and two more designated schools are definitely 
planned, with two more under consideration (as well as the proposed 
designated high school, discussed earlier). 

Perhaps because of effective public relations, the impression has 
spread beyond the separate school coinuunity that that system is in fact 
more responsive. Dean Robin Farquhar, for example, mentioned that he 
thought the separate system had bean "especially innovative in creating 
magnet schools." However, when pressed, he could name only the fine arts 
school and the two designated French schools. . 

T 

Spokesmen for both systems suggested that both systems watched each 

other's experiments and innovations closely, and were quick to imitate 

any that caught on. The examples they gave, however, tended to indicate 

^hat they didn't watch as closely as they thought they did. 

For example, one separate school administrator said: 

I suppose that in terms of providing special kinds of opportunities 
we are a more flexible system. ... We will examine alternatives 
such as our fine arts school alternative and such as oyr Native 
Survival School Project. That, I suppose, is related to this 
philosophy generally, and notion of flexibility to a greater degree 
than perhaps you'll find in the public schools. . . However, . . . 
in terms of providing special kinds of opportunities, there is no 
question that the public school board does watch the initiatives, 
observes the initiatives that we take, and we observe and watch, 
mindful of some of their initiatives. I suppose an example of 
that is biUngual education. The public school board is not going 
t-- be very far behind us in terms of providing this kind of an 
opportunity. ... We are taking the initiative, but they are 
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watching what we are doing. . . . Perhaps in some areas in the 
fine arts, maybe in band or instrumental nnisic, weV e watching 
what they're doing. 

At the time this administrator made thi§ statement, both systems 
had two designated bilingual French schools **in place," a fact of which 
he apparently was not aware. One separate school administrator also 
informed us that the separate system busses all students who wish to 
attend a school further from home than the nearest one, whereas the 
public system simply turned the provincial transportation grant directly 
over to the parents. 

Further inquiry, however, revealed considerable misperception in 
that statement. The separate schools do provide transportation to aix 
students in designated bilingual programs (they have such programs in 
Ukranian and Cree as well as French) and to students in neighborhoods 
formerly served by neighborhood elementary schools. They also provide 
transport:ition to kindergarten students whose nearest school does not 
have a kindergarten class. They do not provide such service to all 
students in schools other than the nearest. The public schools, however, 
also provide transportation, but to students in special education pro- 
grams and programs for the handicapped, and to students in neighborhoods 
yet to be served by neighborhood elementary schools. In addition, they 
do turn the provincial transportation grant (of $1.10 per day) over to 
parents of students in designated bilingual programs. 

The ostensible special flexibility of the separate system cited 
above may be merely mythical. The pubVic system also seems unusually 
innovative, having instituted special programs for the gifted as long 
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ago as 1932, an area that was entered by the separate system only in 1979, 
with a slightly different approach. The Saskatoon Public Schools, more- 
over' were the first in Canada to integrate handicapped students into 
the regular programs whenever possil^le, beginning in 1965 with deaf and 
hearing-impaired students, and in 1969 with the trainable mentally re- 
tarded. In addition, the public system has comnitted itself to pro- 
viding all program options, at least on a limited basis, in all its 
elementary schools. The separate system views transportation as an 
alternative to this approach. This difference may explain why the pub- 
lie system has been less "successful'' at creating magnet schools. 

Programs Available in the Public Schools 

The range of program opt ioxis\vail able in the public schools is 
indeed broad* 

One area in which. the public schools have been especially active 
is in the development of special programs for the handicapped, and in 
creating programs which would keep these students integrated in the 
regular classrooms. The general approach appears to be placing the least 
severely handicapped in mainstream settings and providing consultant 
services for their teachers; providing itinerant teachers for those stu- 
dents who need a small degree of specialized instruction; providing 
'^resource rooms" in several of the schools in the system which students 
who need a greater degree of special attention or remedi'^1 work attend 
for part of the school day; and maintaining one school for students who 
are too severely handicapped to be placed in the mainstream for even 
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part of the day. Programs have been established for students with 
behavioral disorder!, the hearing impaired, the mentally retarded, th^e^ 
mentally handicapped, the physically handicapped, the visually impaired, 
and those with speech handicaps and specific learning disabilities. 
Only those who are severely mentally retarded are placed in the special 
school, THe John Dolan School, which like all the public schools, accepts 
separate-system students on a fee-for-service basis. It was felt that 
it would be uneconomical to operate two such schools in a city as small 
as Saskatoon.* 

As mentioned, the public school system has also been in the fore- 
front of special programs for the gifted and talented. It offers one 
special class '>n grades 4 through 8, with four itinerant teachers pro- 
viding special services to the gifted throughout the^'system, a full-- 
time consultant for gifted education, and some enriched and accelerated 
programs. Elements of this progra.n, as well as of the programs for the 
handicapped, are continued in the collegiates, with certain schools pro-- 
viding specific services for each group. 

In addition to programs for the handicapped and the gifted, the 
public system offers home economics and industrial arts in grade 8, with 
continuation in the collegiates (high schools) and opportunity for more 
intensive work in the two comprehensive collegiate^. Every elementary 
school also provides a second- language program in French, Spanish, German, 
or Ukranian (the latter two are offered in neighborhoods where there is 
a high concentration of persons of the appropriate ethnic background, and 
do not seem to draw many students from other neighborh )ds, regardless 
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of ethnic background^. There is one designated Freixh school, p1^oviding 
instruction entirely in French in Kindergarten, 75 percent French in 
first grade, gradually decreasing to 50 percent French and 50 percent 
English by grade 8. Another school has a kindergarten program in French, 
and Kindergarten programs in Ukranian have been instituted when the 
demand is sufficient. 

All the elementary schools, have som^"^ kind of instrumental music 
program. All students get some exposure through ukulele ensembles and 
such, and there are some limited string instrument programs. 

The four alternative types of collegiates have already been men- 
tioned briefly. They also offer a choice between a matriculation program 
(qualifying the student for university entrance) and a non -matriculation 
program, and offer a number of elective subjects, including journalism 
and computer programming. Not all electives are available at all the 
collegiates. 

The public collegiates offer language instruction in French, 
German, Ukranian, and Latin. In addition, two collegiates have classes 
in English as a Second Language, and there is an itinerant teacher who 
teaches such classes at the elementary level. The ESL programs are 
specifically designed to cope with a recent influx of students from 
Southeast Asia and from Chile. 

Programs Available in the Separate Schools 

In parr because the separate schools are fewer in number, and 
therefore further apart, the separate schools tto some extent see their 
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transportation program as an alternative to providing total program op- 
tions in each school. Further, in keeping with their greater conmit- 
ment to service, discussed above, they appear to have fewer program op- 
tions. 

The system has some facilities for special education, although not 
as extensive as those in the public schools. 

Many of the programs found in public elementary schools are also 
found in the separate elementary schools, but not all programs are 
available in all schools. Although all they schools have at least one 
choir, only three have band programs. ^Jp^ree others have home economics 
and' shop classes. 

As mentioned, the separit^ system has made a strong commitment to 
bilingual education, with two designated French schools in place, at 
least two more in the planning stage, and bilingual kindergartens in 
Cree and Ukranian. In keeping with the policy of introducing innovative 
programs in schools with declining enrollment, these programs were intro- 
duced in siich schoc^s. ^They have proved so attractive that those schools 
are increasing their enrollments rapidly. 

A program of education for the gifted was begun in the 1979-80 
school year, under the title of ''Extended Learning Opportunities." It 
i|5X9lved^S£^ial instruction for a half day a week in four schools, all 
of which was condi^cted by an itinerant teacher employed half-time. 
^^-^ An English/as a Second Language program was instituted at the 
sameVtime, in tjiree elementary schools and one collegiate. 

Prow^iy^the most unique program offered \>y the separate system at 



the elementary level is the fine arts program, housed in Georges Vanier 
School beginning in Septemtier, 1980. This school offers a core program 
of music, drama, and the visual and conaminicative arts, along with the 
basics. Faculty for this school all have expertise in some area of the 
fine arts, and the arts are used in all\ areas of learning. In addi- 
tion, visiting performers make appearanc^jss at the school, and students 
visit local art galleries. n 



As noted, the separate system houses tly^ Native Survival School as 
a special project, and also runs two comprehensi>^nd one special high 
school. The researchers got the impression that the separate col legiates 
although officially comprehensive, did not have as extensive vocational 
offerings as the public comprehensive collegiates- 

In addition, both systems* each house two ^'coinnunity schools/' 
which are elementary schools primarily for native Indians, operated, as 
IS the Native Survival School, with an adversary administrative structur 
and funded in part directly by the Department of Education. The four 
connunity schools are in different neighborhoods, and each attracts its 
clientele primarily on the basi.^ of location, rather than religious 
affiliation. 






VIII. ENROLLMENT PATTERliS SINCE THE AGREEMENT 



The separate schools have had a somewhat rocky enrollment picture 
since the agreements were signed. Enrollment peaked in 1973, the year 
before the elementary-level agreement went into effect, at 8,332. 
Following the agreement, the system experienced an immediate decline to 
8,195, a drop of 9.8 percent. In the following four years, the enroll- 
ment fluctuated between 8124 and 8200. Since the 1979-80 school year, 
enrollment has been increasing gradually. These figures appear in 
graphic form in the upper part of Figure 1. The proportion of the city's 
students being educated in the separate system has been increasing 
gradually, by about 1/2 percent per year since 1977, and by a smaller 
fraction of a percent before that. This proportion appears in Figure 2. 

The public school system has projected its enrollment figures 
through 1983. Enrollment is expected to peak in the public elementary 
schools by 1983, at 14,870, followed by a leveling off. Enrollment in 
the collegiates is expected to decline by about 10 percent as of the same 
date.*^^ Past enrollment figures appear in Figure 3. 

These changes have occurred against a background of relatively stable 
enrollments for the city as a whole. During the per: a from 1974 to 1980, 
the highest enrollment was 30,847 for all schools In the city, and the 
lowest was 29,945. The peak was reached in 1974 and the low point in 
1977. Total city enrollments appear in Figure 2. 

Alarmed at the sudden enrollment decline in 1974-75, the Catholic 
Board of Education commissioned a survey of Catholic parents which was 
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cosiducted bv Sr. Mildred Kaufman and released in 1975*, to determine the 
causes. This study determined that the principal reasons Catholic 
parents chose public schools were that they were closer to home (there 
being more of than), that their child preferred the public schools, and 
tha. the quality of education in the public schools was superior. 
Interestingly, however, the conclusion to that report stressed the im- 
pressions of Catholic parents that discipline was superior in the public 
schools, that classes were too large in the Catholic schools, that not 
enough stress was placed on basic educational skills, and that the Come 
to the Father program did not place enough stress on Catholic dogma and 
principles. .^ng the recommendations were, not surprisingly, that 
better transportation be provided and that more C-^tholic scnools be built^ 

(so they would be close to more homes). Also recommended was a greater 

34 

emphasis on conmunication. The Kaufman Report indicated that many 
Catholic parents had never sent their children to Catholic schools, seeing 
little value in Catholic education, and that the Catholic schools needed 
to be more visible. 

As we have noted, the reconmendation concerning transportation was 
taken to heart ^ So was the reconanendation concerning building. Since 
that time, efforts have been made to locate new Catholic elementary 
schools back-to-back or side-by-side with public schools. 

The separate system also made efforts to insure that Catholic 
schools would be built before public schools. A principal would be ''in 
place'* a year before the school opened, to do "community development" 
work, cornmunicating to other organizations in the neighborhood that the 
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school would be built, forging ties with the local neighborhood associa- 
tion, knocking on the doors of Catholic parents to inform them of the 
new educational opportunity and to get acquainted, etc. The Catholic 
system fcould also establish the new school administratively, with a 
staff, a student body, and an administration, within a neighboring 
school building, so that a sense of identity would already exist when the 
school first opened. An aggressive media campaign, aimed at increasing 
the separate system's 'Visibility,'^ was also instituted. 

The result, as Figure 1 indicates, was a distinct improvement in 
Catholic school enrollments. It is not clear, however, that the increase 
enrollments represent families who left the Catholic schools in 1974. 
One must surmise that those who left knew what they were leaving. Thus, 
one must also surmise that those who came into the system after the 
publicity efforts made the system n^ore visible were among those who had 
not previously patronized the Catholic schools. 

One effect of the advertising campai^ was to .attract some non- 
Catholic families. Several separate school administrators and principals 
indicated that they heard from parents that they had choser. the Catholic 
schools because or the "teiespots*' they had seen. However, ever>'one 
denied that the purpose of the advertiiing was to bring in such families. 

Over the years since the agreement, the Catholic ^schools have 
steadily increased their proportion of non-Catholic students, as 
Figure I indicates. M the same time, however, as Figure 5 shoves, the 
public schools have steadily increased their proportion of Catholic 
students. At present, both the absolute number of Catholics m public 
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schools, and the relative proport:ion of Catholics, as opposed to separate 
system tax supporters, in puMic schools, are higher than the reverse propor- 
tion, as Table 4 demonstrates. As of September, 1980, 12.1% of the Catholic 
system's enrollment was non-Catholic. This represented \'=>AS% of elementary 
school enrollment and 5.78% of high school enrollment. In contrast, the 
percentage of Catholics in public schools was 14,7% as of September, 1980 
(13,6% of elementary enrollment and \T A% of secondary enrollment, excluding 
special education students) . The apparent discrepancy with Figure 5 is 
accounted for by the fact that of 3168 Catholics in the public scl^ools, only 
20O5.5 are separate school tax supporters. 

TABLE 4 

COMPARATIVE RATES OF CROSS -CHOICE 



Catholics in Non-Catholics in 

Public Schools Separate Schools 



Schools (%) (%) 

Elementary 13.6 15.5 

Secondary 1*7.4 5.8 

Total 14.7 12.7 



Officials of both systems point with a great deal of pride to the 
figures on cross-choice. This is to be expected if the relationship 
between the systems is one of rivalry. Even thougli both systems ex- 
plicitly disavow any intention of recruiting each other's students, the 
figures are seen as a measure of competitive success. Each system cites 
statistics to prove it is competing more successfully than the other 
system. The public schools point to their steadily increasing proportion 
of Catholics (Figure 3), and to their greater absolute numbers of 
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cros^-choosers . At the same time, the Catholic system is proud of the 
fact that its "market share" is increasing by half a percent per year 
(Figure 2), One administrator suggested that the increase was due to the 
fact that Catholics "out-breed*' non-Catholics, while others were inclined 
to believe it was a measure of the superior quality of their schools. 

Of the 26 separate elementary schools , as of September 1980, 4 have 
5 or fewer non-Catholic students, 9 have between 10 and 25, 6 have be- 
tween 25 and 40, 4 have between 50 and 80, and only 2 have over 100: 
St. Augustine, with 1972, and Bishop Roborecki with 105. The indications 
are that it is not the special programs that attract the non-Catholics 
in greatest numbers: while one of the designated French schools has 79 
non-Catholics, the other has only 58; the bilingual Ukranian school has 
27, and the fine arts school only 5. The 2 community schools have 19. 

A public school official was queried as to whether any special 
steps were being taken to deal with loss of enrollment at Roland Michener 
Elementary School, adjacent to St. Augustine, or at Confederation Park, 
adjacent to Bishop Roborecki. He pointed out, once again, that system- 
wide, the public system has twice as many separate school supporters 
enrolled as the separate system has public school supporters. He argued 
that, with twice as many students overall, the public system reasonably 
stood to lose twice as manv to the separate system, and that therefore 
the unusua.'-v high rates of non-Catholic enrollment at the two schools 
m question were no cause for concern. 

He also noted that at Bishop Roborecki there were 105 public school 
supporters » whereas at the neighboring Confederation Park School, there 
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were 133 declared Roman Catholics (of \^oin 44 were separate school tax 
supporters), so the exchange was about even. Only at St. Augustine, he 
felt, was there an unusual situation, (Whereas St. AugiJ"=^tine has 1972 
non-Catholics, Roland Michener has 25 Roman Catholics, 11 of whom are 
separate school tax supporters.) He attributed the enrollment shift to 
the quality of St. Augustine's noon-hour supervision program and the 
character of its principal. As it was obvious that St. Augustine is an 
unusual school in many respects, it will be discussed in ;,reater detail 
in the next section. 

The picture of parent choice patterns seems to differ at the two 
levels between the two systems. On the one hand, the separate system 
has made some efforts to differentiate its elementary schools, while the 
public system has made efforts to standardize its elementary schools. 
On the other, the public system operates only two collegiates, one at 
either end of town, and so is constrained to make them both comprehensive. 
Thus we would expect to find greater selectivity at the elementary Ir'el 
in the separate system and at the secondary level in the public systeii^^ 
If cross-choice statistics are a measure of selectivity, the figures in 
Table 4 bear out this expectation. 

N5 records are kept concerning how many parents choose schools 
other thafn the nearest. A public schrol administrator admits that the 
number is **quite small, and most of them are in special programs,'* si ch 
as bilingual education, special programs Tor the handicapped, etc. 

Separate school officials like to relate anecdotes concerning 
parents who go out of their way to select a given school, and make 
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special efforts to transport their children to it, but it seems likely 
that such families would be particularly memorable, rather than typical. 

While at least some parents ^*shop around/* often looking at schools 
from both systems, officials from both systems admit that most families 
choose on the basis of proximity most of the time. Since there ar.e 
fewer Catholic than public schools, the public schools undoubtedly gain 
a fairly substantial proportion of their Catholic enrollment on this 
basis. However, the separate board's policy of building close to the 
public schools when possible in the newer parts of town may have obviated 
losses for this reason. The establishment of special programs by the 
separate system in schools with declining enrollment, and the provision 
of transportation services for those in the programs, may be seen as 
another means of curtailing enrollment losses, or evfn of creating 
enrollment gains, x 

Although nobody said so in so many words, the separate system 
seems to prefer to leave the matter of school choice entirely in the 
hands of the family. The public system, with its emphasis on appropriate 
programs, tries to intervene more actively, but one public school official 
wistfully admitted that **most people choose schools for the wrong reasons, 
such as proximity, or the presence of friends in the school. In both 
systems, reportedly the nearest school of one's normal system (public or 
Catholic) is the ''norraar* choice. 

Undoubtedly, a certain proportion of parents do choose something 
other than the nearest school of their "home" system for what might be 
called valid reasons. As noted above, .the separate system provides a 



number of services to parents and children that the public system does 
not provide, such as noon-hour supervision. A certain number makes 
choices on the basis of program opportunities. (One instance was reported 
in which a parent considered several separate schools along with the 
local public school, because she had heard that the separate schools were/ 
''better/^ but wanted certain programs not available in all of them, such 
as woodworking shop and band.) Probably a larger proportion, especially 
of non-Catholics who choose the separate schools, do so because of ele- 
ments of school climate, rather than program. (The parent mentioned 
above finally chose St. Augustine, which had none of the desired programs, 
because of its climate.) 

On the latter point, separate school principals were full of anec- 
dotes concerning parents who transferred into the separate system for 
reasons of climate, suggesting that climates in the two systems are quite 
different. This impression was confirmed by Robin Farquhar, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Saskatchewan, and by one parent 
interviewed by chance, but further research would be desirable to con- 
firm ani/or elaborate the point. All the incidents reported indicated 
that the separate elementary schools had far superior climates. This 
may well be true, but all the evidence we have concerning the public 
schools comes from those who were disenchanted with them. Some direct 
observation on the point would be extremely useful. 

It is also unquestionably true that many non-Catholic parents choose 
the Catholic schools because they want a Christian education for their 
children. The clientele of several schools includes the families of 
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Protestant ministers. Many parishioners of these ministers, aware of 
that choice, followed suit. 

The fact that the Come to the Father program stresses Christian 
living rather than Catholic dogma, while irksome to some Catholics, 
apparently makes the separate schools attractive to Christians of other 
denominations. Thus, the availability of rwo publicly funded school 
systems, one of which has a strong religious orientation, may serve to 
mitigate the type of discontentment that leads many Protestant denoraina- 
tions in the United States to form their own private schools. 

At the secondary level, it seems probable that more Catholic stu- 
dents choose public collegiates for program opportunities than for 
otr.er reasons, although with 7 public collegiates and only 2 separate 
collegiates, apd a past history of all students* attending the public 
collegiates, it seems probable that distance is still a major factor in 
the choice. It is noteworthy that all 9 collegiates from both systems 
use a common application form (reproduced in Appendix C) . 

The public system makes extensive efforts to insure appropriate 
choice of collegiates by its elementary students. On the one hand, the 
principals of all Vhe public collegiates make a presentation ^ ^heir 
five or so nearest elementary schools, concerning the full range of 
program options available at the collegiate level, in order to inform 
parents and students of the range of alternatives from which they can 
choose. The public system also holds widely advertised "parent rights" 
for the same purpose, which Catholic families are welcome to attend. On 
the other hand, this activity is supplemented by intensive personal 
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consultation between parents, students, and the guidance counselor, in 
order to help the students clarify the best alternatives. This becomes 
particularly necessary in 'the case of the "low achievers." The public 
school system would prefer to route them into Riverview Collegiate, 
which is a special school designed for this group, but many parents do 
not want to have their children in a school with a reputation as being 
for slow learners, even though it can probably provide more and better 
services for the students for whom it is appropriate. 

De-'pite these efforts, most students elect to attend the nearest 
collegiate or the one which their friends attend, A public school 
ofi.icial mentioned a tendency for the entire graduating class of a given 
elementary school to attend the same collegiate together, but indicated 
that the choice of collegiate tended to vary from year to year, rather 
than follow a tradition. 

The separate system, too, makes efforts to make its constituents 
aware of the secondary options it has, but again, the emphasis is 
different. The two collegiates play host to athletic events for eighth 
graders from the various separate elementary schogjhs^j^^ijn^ an effort to 
help them feel at home there. The collegiates maintain bulletin boards 
in all the separate elementary schools. 

Further "recruitment" efforts will be discussed belc^, in the 
section on public relations. Recruitment is in quotation marks be- 
cause both systems make clear that they are not actively seeking to 
bring in students from the other systerti. However, some public school 
officials, feeling that their program options are considerably superior 
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on the secondary level, expressed a wish that they could give their 
collegiate presentation to the separate elementary schools as well, in 
tht interests of the best possible education for all students, and indi- 
cated that they would be quite willing to reciprocate. 

Upon application for enrollment, neither system goes out of its 
way to inform paients that they have the right to attend the other sys- 
tem's schools without cost. However, ti^is information is provided if 
asked for. The separate schools' publicity efforts generally include the 
information that non-Catholics may attend their schools. The public sys- 
tem, however, makes no similar effort. 

If one looks at the geographic distribution of non-Catholics who 
place their children in<Catholic elementary schools, it becomes clear 
that word-of-mouth is the strongest factor in encouraging non-Catholics 
to make such a choice. Two separate school principals reported that most 
of their non-Catholic patrons lived on the same blocks as the first few 
non-Catholic families to choose their schools. 

Transfers between systems may occur at any time. One separate 
principal mentioned one that took place twelve days before the end of the 
school year. There are no institutional barriers to transfer between 
systems, with the single exception that non-Catholics entering the 
separate system must sign a declaration to the effect that children will 
participate willingly in religious education classes. To the best of 
our knowledge, the only circumstances under which either system would 
refuse to admit a student are those in which this declaration is not 
completed. Thus, transfers between systems seem to be simpler than trans- 
fers within the public system. ^ 
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We nave virtually no data on transfer after original choice, which is per- 
haps a more interesting issue than original choice. iVhat compels parents to 
change their 'ninds? i^Tiat do they look for when their original choice is 
found wanting? We have some anecdotal evidence from the separate schools but 
no information concerning transfers to the public schools. Meither system 
Keeps records of this information in explicit forvo, so we cannot even deduce 
rates. The only figures available are contained in an internal memo of the 
separate school board, indicating that 17 students transferred to the separ- 
ate system from the public system while 8 transferred in the reverse direc- 
tion, either, in September, 1980, or between the 1979-80 school year and the 
1980-81 school year. In either event, the tim period is too ^mall to be 
representative. 

Dear Farquhar believes that there are a great many more pubiic-to-separate 
transfers m midstream than there are transfers in the reverse direction, and 
attributes the continuing growth of the separate system to that fact. 

There is another wrinkle to the matter of parent choice, which involves 
the two surrounding school districts. Saskatoon East and Saskatoon West are 
rural districts surrounding the city. Many former urbanites are buying 
•'estates'* in those areas, and like to take their children school on the 
way to work in town. They feel that the citv schools offer better education, 
which may be true. Enrolling their children in city schools, however, in- 
volves payment of nonresident tuition fees. The public svstem is apparently 
quite insistent on this. !f the outsider* s resident district will n^t pay 
the tuition, the public system expects the parents to pay it, and have 
turned away nonresident students for nonpayment. 
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This is another area in which the separate system is apparently more 
flexible. Since there axe no separate schools in Saskatoon East and West, 
the Separate System feels a moral obligation to give those children the 
benefit of a religious education whether or not the local district pays, 
and does not insist that parents pay tuition. The system is willing to 
absorb the loss. The rural districts are generally reluctant to pay the 
tuition fees, since they are small, and can iii afford to lose the funds. 



IX. PUBLIC RELATIONS 



One aspect ot the Saskatoon situation that is clearly attributable to 
the enrol 'men. as?reefr:;nts is the degree to which both systems engage in 
public relations and advertising. As noted, the separate system began sjch 
efforts after us enrollments suddenly dropped when the agreement was signed. 
It was felt tnat one reason for the drop was poor communications, and that 
the system needed to become more "visible." 

\ three-pronged effort was launched by the Catholic system, involving 

a Tedia cajnpaign, a campaign through the churches, and an effort to have the 

individual schools publicize their ova activities and achieven._'nts. As the 

Jtficxal m charge described the main emphasis cf the media campaig-i: 

we make fairly extensive use of the television through a series 
of ... 80 telespots during the summer. And each summer . . 
.ve've ^changed the thrust of the audio. . . . This past summer, "it 
was, "welcome, new residents of Sa.«;katoon; we're here, we're 
Catholic schools, here's how many we are, this is what we stand 
for, here's what happens about your dollars." 

This message acccmpaniej three different visual presentations: one 

focusing on the elementaiy schools, one on the coUegiates and one on the 

system as a whole.' The visual images all stres 'kids in action." 

. . . Whenever we do anything on TV, or we have a school opening or 
a newspaper adveitisement ... we try as much as possible to make 
sure everything has - ictures of children in it. Our school opening 
p-ogr'.,ns--we hrye they would become a longtime souvenir of kids. 
Therefore every youngster his his picture in the program. 

• - . in our telespots . . . you'll see the odd picture of a 
teacher, a.id of a physical building, but basically, they're kids in 
action. . . 

The public school board's official "Communication Policy Statement" 
'^i-uaicates that that school system also p.' aces advertisements ou tele.xsion. 
We were no. able to determine anything about the nature of that advertising. 
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Both sv litems ipake use of newspaper advert i -e'^ent < , comes of ^^hich 
appear m Figures 4 and 5. These advertisements appeared Uist prior to and 
after the opening of school m Septenfoer, and seem to be in the nature of 
public announcements. It is worth notm*? that neither svstem's advertise- 
ments contain any pictures of children. 

Equally notable, however, is the fact that both systems publish a 
great deal ^f literature about themselves for public relations purposes. 
The public school system appears to have a great many more brochures avail- 
able than the separate school system, and its brochures are every bit as 
rich m pictures of children as those of the s ^parate system. 

Both systems are required by law to publish an annual report, which 
IS distributed to parents through the students, and is widely available 
elsewhere. The separate system*s principal publications, in addition to 
the report, are "Focus," which includes statements of philosophy, funding, 
program options, and enrollment requirements (i.e., that non-Catholics may 
enroll); and an up-to-date map of school locations, which is distributed 
through real estate dealers and the Welcome Wagon, to inform newcomers of 
the availability of the Catholic schools. In addition, vigorous efforts 
are made to ensure that separate schoo^ literature is available at public 
libraries. Catnolic Churches, and city hall. 

The public system publishes a wide variety of brochures. Among them 
are a desciiption of program opportunities, a "welcome to kindergarten" 
brochure, a description of programs for the hearing- impai red , a dcncriptif^n 
of staff development programs undertaken by the board, and many others 
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Saskatoon Board of cducalion 



WELCOME BACK TO SCHOOL 

muwii muf, SCHOOLS 

School Opening Procedures 
September 1980 



Parents of Elementary & Secondary Students: 



PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: 

TUESDAY. SEPTEf,.35R 2 (9 00 A M, 
STUDENTS IN NEW NEIGHBORHOODS 
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TRANSPORTATION 
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SASIOTOOrJ PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHirS 
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Saskatoon Board of Education 





THE CITIZENS ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF 

THE SASKATOON BOARD OF EDUCATION 
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0' «8 Ea-. ana C' v . ^ ^ 

P'Jn»OS£S 
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I ve from each Home a^d Sc*^:^': ari ^^^^^^^^ 

EXECUTIVE 
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iHTrnmo r4£MBm or m muc ^fk mm:^ jo .nm 

''OR fUTWEB mFORKATTON, PHONE A mmin Of TH£ EXECUTIVE OR THE 
' BOAflO OF EOUMHON AT 244 2211 EXT 232 



S f ^ \A 



■r.'zzr 2nd, 



FIGUPE 5: SEPARATE SCHOOL ADVTRTIGEMEOT 
^he above idvert^Li^ement appeared }.n the Saskatoo n ^5^7^"^ ^^^^^-- 

. '1 -) r n ♦ 1 1 1 4- 1 O 1 O Q n 
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These are made available to all who want them. In addition, the annual 
report is distributed through city hall, the public libraries, and the 
university, and for the first time the system is publishing a four-page 
tabloid which will be widely distributed in order to reach those without 
children in school. 

Both systems make extensive efforts to inform the public of their 
activities during the provincial ly mandated Education Week. A spokesman 
for the separate system mentioned a fSOOO display designed by two art 
teachers, that was placed in shopping cente^5 during that week. We were 
not able to ascertain what efforts the public system made during Education 
Week. 

Both systems also extend themselves to ensure that the individual 
schools conrounicate with their constituencies. The principal means by 
which the public schools do so is through school newsletters, which are 
published periodically. The separate -schools have made efforts to have 
announcements of school events r iced in drugstores and confcctionaries, 
where they will have wide readership. 

In addition to the media campaign, the separate systern makes some 
^^peciai and unusual efforts to be known and remembered. Among them Stre 
specially printed postcards mailed to the fanilies of Catholic children 
congratuiat iHi? the family the child's baptism; letters of welcome to 
new Catholic residents m Saskatoon; lettei^s of welcome to non-Catholics 
wno eriroli their children in Catholic school^; letters reminding Catholic 
homeowne^!? to declare their taxes properlv. and cards thanking them for 
ooing '^•j C'-ipies ot fhe-f locument--: appear m A')penuix A. 

ERIC 
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There are indications that these special efforts have had the 
effect of creating the image that the separate system "really cares 
about kids.'' At least, separate system officials felt . )ey had such an 
effect, based on what parents had told them. 

The director of the provincial Teachers Federation, foraeriy a 

Saskatoon Cathqlic elementary school principal, indicated that the 
if 

amount of advertising put out by the two systems was one of the more 
interesting manifestations of the agreement. He noted that no other 
school systems in the province engaged in such extensive ad/ertising, and 
made a point of calling it advertising rather than public relations. 

While the need for such efforts is clear on the part of the Catholic 
schools, its necessity for the public schools is much less clear. The 
public schools, after all, are known to exist, are tuition- free, and 
are the normal choice for most parents. 

There are several factors, however, that make the smuaticn some- 
what comprehensible. First, in a city as small as Saskatoon, witti two 
highly visible school systems, one would expect that neither one could 
afford to have the image of falling behind. Therefore, the public 
schools would feel the need to have some sort of public relations effort, 
if only because the separate sch^x)is already had onj. 

Secondly, our suggestion th^ the relationship between the ^y^.teir.s 
is one of friendly rivalry also helps to expiai-. tne effort- In a fixed 
market, the only way to maintain one's market share :s rhrouv*h the mtro- 
ductioft of successful new products* wh^ch tnust be advertiSe-i in or ^^-^ 
^ecome successful. The rivalry model also pro% laes . -;fH-.}r»dar/ rei^-^r: 

' 
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why neither system would want to appear to be falling behind. 

The point was repeatedly made, however, that each system aimed pri- 
marily to inform i*:s own constituency of what was available, rather than 
to attract adherents of the other system. As one public school official 
described it: 

Nobody goes out with a great big blitz to, you know, to get kids 
from the other system, and vice versa. I think each system goes 
out and makes known what it can offer; then it's up to the parent? 
to come and enroll the child wherever they go. 

Indeed, given all the other evidence of cooperatioji between the two sys- 
tems, ^t could hardly be otherwise. The full implications of this point 
will be discussed in the concluding section. 



X. ST. \UGUSTINE*S SCHOpL^-A SPECIAL CASt 

One area in which we su^^ised the agre^ent - ight have an effect 
on school climate was the presence of large numbers' of non-Cathnl ics in 
the Catholic religious education program. Therefore, we made special 
inquiries among some of the teachers at St, Augustine's School, the 
• separate school with the largest non-Catholic enrollment. 

These teachers indicated that the Come to the Father program, and 
the policies of the school system, were such that few conmtitted Christians 
would be uncomfortable. As a matter of policy, no attempt is made to 
convert non-Catholic students to Cat ho lie ism, and the emphasis of the 
program is on Christian values rather than Catholic dogma. The one 
effect they observed was that the presence of non-^Cathoi ics would occa- 
sionally "lead to some interesting discussions." 

The only special provision made for non-Catholic students is that 
they do not attend classes designed specifically to prepare Catholic stu- 
dents for specifically Catholic rites and sacraments, such as Confession 
and First Conrounicn. At St, Augustine, where the non-Catholic enroll- 
ment is unusually high, Protestant ministers are brought in at these times 

to teach Bible stories to the non-Catholic stud^nt^ 

i 

Non-Catholic students are not permitted to partake of the Mass, and 
are permitted not to attend, but the indicat-ions were that most of the 
non-Catholic students do attend the Ma..ses held in the schools. ^Catholic 
students in the public schools are excused from ciass on religious 
holidays, as are students of other religious i^roi^ps.' 

s 
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In the course of the above inquiries, it became clear that St. 
Augustine was, for a number of reasons, unique with regard to climate. 
Therefore we felt it merited some special consideration. No suggestion 
is intended th^t St. Augustine is typical of the separate schools; indeed, 
its uniqueness is recognized by officials of both systems. 

Most of this school's unique qualities appear to be attributable 
to the personality of its principal. Sr. Juliana Heisler. Sr. Juliana 
is one of th^few nuns still working in the Saskatoon Catholic schools, 
and IS an unusually dedicated and charismatic figure. Sht^ is a member 
of the order of Sisters of Sion, which she indicated was originally 
founded to brealc down prejudice between Jews and Christians; in the era' 
since Vatican II, that order has had the further mission of p^cr.dr.^. 
understanding between Christian denominations. She also had had experi- 
ence throughout the Saskatoon separate system as a reading specialist 
prior to her appointment as principal, and therefor:; was familiar with 
the entire staff of the system. 

When St. Augustine was on the drawing boards, following system 
policy Sr. Juliana was -'in place'* a year before the opening. She spent 
the year doing a great deal of community development work; but she also 
did a great deal of '*lobbying^* at central office to acquire the staff 
she wanteii. She said she had the opportunity to hand-pick her staff. 

i 

and she particularly looked for faculty who *'didn*t mind k;.ds around, 
didn't ^ind spending extra time with kids," or in other words, for an 
unusual decree of comnitment and dedication. Sr, Juliana herr:eif. as 
one publi. -school official pointed out, was generally at tnc school i^r 
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42 hours a day," so parents v^ho had to work were able to lea\e tnelr child- 
ren otf early or pick them up late, «ith no fears for their condition. 

She mentioned a number of policies she followed in order to niake 
it clear to ail that '*kids come first." and chat school should be a 
pla:e where children are happy, ^mong the policies she '^jentioned was 
announcing over the loudspeakers whenever a class went on a trip and was 
complimented by the bus driver, or when any favorable notice about the 
children reached the school. This, she said, gives them high standards 
to live up to, and they respond well. She also arrangfrd to have men 
teachers in the lower grades fK-3) . This policy had a good effect for 

A 

several reasons. One is that it gave a father figure to many children 
who had no fathers, at an age where they really need it. It also helped 
to provide protection for the younger children, because the same men 
coached the athletic activities tor the older boys. Thus, since the 
older boys are likely to respecC th^ r coaches, and also to be aware 
that the youngsters stand in a .special relationship to these same men» 
they are not liVely to bully the young kids for fear of angering or losing 
the respect of the coaches. Moreover she noted that many of the olaer 
students seemed to like youngsters so much that they would go down to the 
kindergarten and first ^rade classes to help the small children with their 
coats, ^ 1 ^ould volunteer to babysit on parent nights, 'She indicated 
that she gets 100% attendance on p^.rent nights.- This school ha^- 
non-Catholic enrollment m the kindergarten, ahd ujTwards : ^"'^ overall- 
It is also inc only Catholic school m Saskatoon that ictuallv has a 
lari'**r enrol Iment than the neighboring public scbooi . 
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A public sciool official ^iOted that, in addition to the many quali- 
ties of St. Augustine directly attributable to Sr. Juliana, the school 
had superior noon-hour supervision to the neighboring Roland Michener 
(public) School. The public school provides noon-hour supervision only 
on especially cold days, and expects the students to return home for lunch 
otherwise. In contrast, St. Augustine provides noon-hour supervision 
daily, in addition to being available to students from about 7:30 a.m. 
to 6:30 p.m. due to Sr. Juliana's constant presence. 

\ 

) 

/ 



XI. rHREATS TO THE AGREEMENT 



Although the situation an Saskatoon seems stable and cooperative, 
there are several possible events which, if they were to arise, might 
prove a serio^ ' threat to the agre«nent. 

First, obviously, is the possibility of "raiding/' If either 
system were to begin to make active efforts to recruit frora the other's 
constituency, it appears likely that such an action would be seen as a 
breach of faith. If an acceptable accommodation could not be negotiated, 
we would expect the injured party to withdraw from the agreement. 

Secondly, a weak spot lies in the requirement of the Catholic system 
that non-Catholic parents sign a declaration agreeing that their child- 
ren will participate in religious education. The right of the system to 
require such a declaration has never been tested. As one Catholic school 
official said, "Lord help us if we can*t enforce that/' He ddmitted that, 
if a court denied the system the right to enforce such a declaration, the 
agreement would be terminated. 

A third possibility that might lead to a change, if not a termina- 

/lor, of che ajp"eement, rests with a case currently in arbitration, A 

Catholic schwol secretary who was not of the Roman Catholic faith was 

terminated for living coninon-law with a man. It has already become clear 

to th« separate system officials, through the arguments presented in 

court, that, thev can 

Ixave some different expectation^ r Catholics than we can have for 
non-Cathollcs; because thev tel that a Tatholi:, because it is 
1 universal church, has certain bel iefs-~thar , whether you live 
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here or in San Francisco, certain beliefs are common to all Catholics. 
Whereas Catholics can be assumed to share the common beliefs of the Church, 
thdt is, no such assumption can be made about non-Catholics, nor can they 
be required to live according to the same standards, unless such a re- 
quirement is put in writing. The most immediate consequence of t^e case 
is that the following declaration has been added to the employment appli- 
cation of the separate school system: 

I understand that I have made application to gain employment with 
a denominational school division — a division based on Catholic 
Christian values. Should I gain employment I agree to publicly 
support the school division ajid to maintain a lifestyle which is 
in hannony with its teachings. 

I certify that all statements made l> me in this application 
are true to the best of my knowledge and I understand that if I 
gain employment and misrepresentation is identified, I may be 
dismissed from the employ of th^ school division. 

At the time of this writing, the declaration was under review by the 
system's legal staff for conformity to the province's and the nation's 
human rights laws. 

Other officials suggested that the result of the incident would 
most probably be to institute a policy of hiring only Catholics to work 
in the separate system, in any capacity. There has been some tendency 

the past to favor Catholics when possible, and this is looked upon 
as legitijnate; however, supply- and-demand factors have resulted in some 
non-Catholic employees. 

What other effects this incident may have cannot as yet be deter- 
mined* 

Finally, although nobody said so, it is clear that changes in the 
policies of the Catholic Church could also have an effect on the 

9b 
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tunitv for families to choose freely ainong schools in Saskatoon has 
tameu ap -several surprises Wo found iiuch xore collaboration between 
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sui^gests, ar.ong other things, the possibility that a voucher scheme in 
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APPENDIX A: LETTERS 




saskapon catholic schools 

;jo rr-^ri? east ^ sashatco*^ saskatchewas sjkikj 

% / ' CONGRATULATIONS • 

Please accept our Congratulations on 
the Baptism of your child. It is our 
hope that in the future we can* be a 
partner in strengthening the religious dimension of his life 
which began with this Sacrament. 



FOR THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 



isaskatoon catholic schools 



On behaif of the Board of Education I wish to 
express my sincere thanks to you for your 
responsiveness in aliendmg 'to the matter 
of properts tax transfers. You can be sure that we appreciate \our 
consideration m helping us establish a sound ftflanciaMbasc tor [he 
operation of our school division 



BOARD OF EDUCATION 
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saskatoon catholic schools 



ST PAUL SR CSS^ •2C 
420 22'^aSt East Sasffa'cc-^ Scs^a'C^ev^s-^ 
5rif 'X3 ^'^c^e 552 6^6* 



[Letter to Non-Catholic Newcomers] 



I am pleased to note that you have registered your 
child m one 0)f the Saskatoon Catholic schools. On behalf 
of the Board of Education, I want to extend a warm welcome 
to you and to your child. 



The Catholic schools in Saskatoon otfer a complete 
program of studies. This include^ a religious education 
course which is taught at all the grade levels. We hope 
that our formal programs and various related activities 
will contribute to moral and spirituafl growth in accordance 
with Christian ideals. 

d ^ 

We also hope that your associatioryj with the Catholic 
schools wj 1,1 be most pleasant and that your child's experience 
will always be happy and positive. 



Please do not hesitate to call our office or the 
principal of your school If you have any questions concerning 
yoar sQhool or the Catholic school division. 



Yours sincerely. 



W. Podiluk 

Director of Education 



WP/acz 
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sasfatoon catholic schools 



[l^etter to Catholic Newccxners] 



I am pleased to note that you have recently moved to Saskatoon 

We hli! !^ ° Education, let me extend a warm welcone to 
yoj. We hope your association with the school division w<i; ie most 
%ll\Ty^ ' "P"-'*"" will alwiys 



be "iMippy and 



llflrlde u!!u" education which is taught at 

!lr.? ! 1 * " *^°P* '''•t t'^' forR«' programs and 

n contribute to ac^lLic growlh 

as well as moral and spiritual development. 

P1^«?^°"J Information about our school divhslon. 

for%^id";ji^"rr;?oj:.j?;;."^ °^ ^^f^^----' °^ 

* Sincerely, 



W. Podiluk 

Director of Education 



WP/rg 



lo: 
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saskatoon catholic schools 



November !0, 1979 



AN IMPORTANT NOTICE TO CATHOLIC PROPERTY OWNER S 



When property changes hands. It 1 s assumed by 
the City Assessor that the new owner is a public school 
supporter even if the previous owner designated school 
taxes to the Catholic school division. The onus is on 
Catholic school supporters to declare their tax status. 

Every year i*" is discovered that a number of 
Catholic families who have children attending Catholic 
schools are listed as taxpayers of the Pub I ic School 
Board. Moat frequently, this is not the fault of the 
individual homeowner as tax transfers do not take 
effect until the following year. However, we attempt 
to check the tax roles and ensure that the f^hool taxes 
of Catholic school supporters are going to the tathoiic 
schools* 

To ensure that you are listed as a Catholic 
school supporter in I9S0, we ask you to sign the 
enclosed'tax transfer document and mail it to the 
Catholic Board of Education office as soon as possible. 
W« havs enclosed a stamped, so If-addreased envelope 
for this purpose* 



If you h«ve any questions com 
please contact Ken ^^^^^"^f J\\\^ 
' :rative Services, at 652-64o4* 



matter, please contact 
• Administrative Servi 



questions concerning this 
I Barker, Associate Director 




Podi luk 
Director of Education 



End • 



11.: 



'H PwSlH/k, Oifctor of iducMtion 
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saskatoon catholic schools 



(Letter to Cxmpaaies WitJxxit Share Capital] 
JMituMiy 16, 1980. 



i>Mr Secretary: 

BS: Socimtime Undeclared And School Support 

A tMx smwch wkm carried out on December 28, 1979 on behalf of our schDOl 
division by the City. The listing shows is 
en owner essemsed &m an undeclared society and school .support is directed 
totally to the public school system. Unless a declaration is made, school 
support defaults to the public school system. 

I mm writing this letter to request the Council to adopt a resolution 
apportioning school support between the public and separate' school divisions 
on an equitable basis. Roughly, this would be public 75% and separate 25%. 
Because of the nature of youi organization and the composition of its manber^ 
ship, it would bm quite appropriate in our view for you to divide your school 
support. 

You are empowered to do this under the Education Act, Section 300(1} which 
states: ^ ' 

'^A body corporate without share capital may, by notice to tiie 
assessor of any municipality, or to the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs with respeqt to any local improvement district, in 
which a separate s^^XfOl division is situated in whole or in 
part, require any part of the real property in respect of which 
the body corporate is assessable to be assessed for the purposes 
of the separate school division, and the assessor shall enter 
the body corporate as a separate school supporter in the assess^ 
It roll in respect of tJM property designated in the notice, ^nd 



[hi 4 



./2 



January 16, 1*^80 



the part of th« propf?jrty that is so dr-signatod shsll .i<;^as^.'*d 
in the n^me of the body corporate for the purpos(*s of the 
separate school division, but all other property of the body 
corporate shall be assessed fnr the purix>ses of the pxrhlic school 
division. " 

I havk enclosed the documer' used for this purpose as supplied to me by the 
City Assessor. 

I request that you place this ratter before Conncil at your next meetin^j. 
Mt. Ray Bird, City Jfisessor (664-9221) or I will be happy to answer any 
questions you might have, I would appreciate receiving the completed de- 
alaration so that l can convey it to the city Assessor. We have a Commissioner 
for Oaths in our offices if required. 

Yours sincerely, ' 



jr.P. Barker, 
AMSpclate Director, 

Mdmini stra tive Services and Treasurer. 
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CITY OF SASKATOON - ASSESSORS DEPARTMENT 
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in S49icatcrj5^€n, 

I r^«jd 'sv^r \t.m ^oove -;ctice ^.fi :-:T;*^'ne-:l 

mder o«th jt^ cry nrtu« -A *'?h« Canada ;^rL:i«nc6 ^t*., ' 
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' " '^'^ Statutory declaration ":u5t -ACe \T.n rr^siidnt, 71:5- 
?r^3x<l9nt or lizr^rjirr of the lorpcration, :r -.y tr* Marl^er^f -r^ 
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- Ibid. At least m Saskatoon, Greek Catholics are classed with Roman 
Catholics ss separate school supporters, and are expected to pay their 
property taxes to the separate school board. Copies of the tax 
•declaration forms appear in Appendix B, and copies of tne school en- 
rollment forms appear in Appendix C. 
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f». E. Britneil and Allan R Turner, "Saskatchewan, Encyclopedia 
Canadian , Vol. " (Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal: Grolier of Canada, 
Ltd. : IS^O) , pp. :06, :iu 

^ B, Melvin. ^'Cooperatives Encyclopedia Canadian , vol. 3 (Tort)nto, 
Ottawa 5 Montreal Grolier of Canada, Ltd , 19'^^) ^ pp . 105-106. 

Britr^ll. op. vit., p. 2 

Ibid . , pp ::5-'::4. 

Srickson and Vault (op . cit : were mtormed tnat the ^iisparity also 
stemined from the fact that Catholics comprise a higher proportion 
of renters, who pav no propertv tax 

Ibid 

The Educ ation Act , i\>'^^, 161 .1 , lSi.3' 

'^^m Kolv-^chuK ed , City jf Saskatoon Ij HQ ^-tuni cipal Man ual , p, 

One could conceive that u «ouid be mucn .nore practical and cheaper 
for' the citv govemiuent simpu to tax evervone equally and dr-ude the 
revenues on th<* basis of c^rrol indent figures. . . . However, historical Iv 
the separate school districts were set up hy those who wanted them, .who 
then got the right to tax tnemseives and were exempted from public 
>choui tax. Thus, there is no precedent for such an arrangement 
^^^icr^over. the .separate school administ rat iLin would probably dislike 
>uch in ^irrarigement because it tikes awav too Tiuch m the way of what 
little predictabi lit:^' thev hive left fhat is, :*ne advantage to th^^ 
:iT' -.vste*^ i< that evervoad-* has to r-ut*IivU declare h.imself e:t^.ir 

\^tn)l;/ .>r nnn-\it*iiU for tax piirpcse-- It tnat provi^^ion ^ore 
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22. Saskatoon Board of Education, Division 13, Our Schools through the 
decades 1884-1980: 1979-80 Annual Report , p, 15, ~ ^ ~" 

23. Saskatoon Catholic Schools, 1979-1980 Annual Report , 

24. (Recently there was a movement afoot to elect board members through a 
ward system. The Catholic board is on record as oppoa^ing that system, 
as inappropriate. At least one official of the public board, a^so 
expressed his opposition to the plan m interview. The idea \s being 
studied by the provincial Department of Education and has been adopted 
in Regma. j 

25. All figures are as of September, 1980, unless otherwise noted. 

26. Saskatoon Catholic School Division "Focus," V.l (March, 1980). 

27. See Thomas W. Vitullo-Martm 5 Julia A. Vitullo-Martin, "The Politics 
of Alternative *^todels to the'public Schools," (Washington, D.C. ' 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Office of Education 
1975). 

23. Saskatoon Board of Education, 'Program Opportunities," (Saskatoon: 
Saskatoon Board of Education, n.d.), pp. 12-15. 

Re gulations under the Education Act , 1978, 44. 
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51 Sr. Mildred Kaufman, Attitudmal Survey of Catholic Parents (Saskatoon 
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Jtton. 1980: " 
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